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ABSTRACT 

National Longitudinal Survey on Youth data indicate a 
large proportion of each youth cohort is still struggling in the 
labor market in their early 30s. Unemployment spells of long duration 
are common. A future problem is scarcity of needed skills in the 
kinds of jobs that will have to be created it the nation's economy is 
to regain its competitive edge. The United States' lack of a system 
of school-to-work transition is an obstacle to achieving the goal of 
getting the most out of each worker. Program models that illustrate 
"best practice" in the integration of school and work tend to cluster 
in two general categories: programs built around curricular 
approaches that bring work and career issues into the classroom and 
programs that get young people out of the classroom and into work and 
the labor market. Consensus is developing in the literature and among 
practitioners on basic building blocks of an effective career 
preparation system that underlie four recommendations for federal 
policy: (1) encourage continued experimentation with and learning 
from diverse school-to-work programs; (2) support development of the 
basic elements of a national skills training system; (3) focus 
federal resources on employer participation and teacher development; 
and (4) use its authority and resources to promote a new vision of 
government's role. (Appendixes include a 32-item bibliography and ''A 
Memorandum on the Youth Transition*' by Paul Barton.) (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



IT IS A WKI.l^KNr )\VN STATISTIC THAT ONLY ABOI T .■>() I'lORCKNT— 

roughly 1.4 million — of this nations young people enter 
some fonn of postsecondary education program the fall 
after they graduate. Of these, only about half successfully 
complete a baccalaureate r^rogram. For the other half — 
representing three out of every four who embark on the 
journey toward adult careers and responsibility — tiie road 
is rough and the transition often painful.' 

These young Anieiicans are generally ill-prepai*ed while 
in school for the world of work they are about to enter. 
They receive little guidance on how to move into a career 
that, can support a family. Their reading, writing, math 
and conmiunications skills are generally inadequate for 
the demands of today's quality employers. They are shut 
out from jobs in many of the nation s most stable, high- 
paying, and high-status large employers. According to the 
I'.S. General Accounting Office, while postsecondaiy stu- 
dents are subsidized with federal support, those who 
never enter or who drop out of the higher education system 
lose out on over $10,000 of public investment in their 

future (rs (;a(x \m)y 

\i\ this country, four-year college is seen as the route to 
occ-upational advancement and careers.- Counselors in 
liigh school ad\ise about colleges, not careers. A 1981 
survey by the P^ducational Testing Seivice found that 
almost half of all high school students never talked to a 
counselor about occupations (Chapman and Katz, 1081). 
Job search assistance is minimal. In that same sur\'ey, only 
six percent of high school counsellors repoiled spending 
more than 30 percent of their time helping students find 
jobs. Recruitment by employers is targeted to college and 
professional schools; there is little or no formal recniit- 
mont by employers of high school students or graduates. 

The Commission on the Skills of the American Work- 
foiTo suTTimarized rhr treatment of wnrk-hoimd yoTing 
people in this way (1090): 



There is no cumcuknn to meet the needs of non-college-hound 
youth, no real employment service for those who go right to 
work, few guidance seniees for them, no certification of their 
accomplishments and ... no rewards in the workplace for hard 
work at school. 

Once young people enter the job market after dropping 
out or completing high school, they face an extended 
{)eriod of labor market adjustment, characterized by years 
of alternating spells of casual work and unemployment 
(Ostennan, 1980). They flounder around, leaiTiing little in 
the way of productive job skills, mo\1ng from job to job, 
dropping in and out of the labor force and connecting 
intermittently with adultii in the workplace. During this 
period in their lives, young people experience rates of 
unemployment higher than those of adults, eani lower 
wages than adults, and spend longer stretches out of work 
and out of the labor force than adults. 

All of this sounds bad: had for too many young people 
ruul bad for the society that loses out on their potential 
productivity. But before we assume that the way many 
young people — pailiculaiiy the '^non-college-bound" — 
enter the labor market is a problem demanding dramatic 
policy inter\'entions, we must first step back and iisk a 
series of hard questions: 

• What are the costs of this American way of entering 
the labor market? 

• How significmit are those costs — to indi\iduals and 
to society? 

• Who hears the costs and how are they distributed? 

• \V\vA\ are the long-tenn consequences? 

• And, finally, does the school-to-work tnmsition pat- 
tern in the V.S. create any serious obstach^s to I'.S. 
competiti\'eness and improved li\1ng standards in the 
short or long am? 

Only by addressing these questions first can we then turn 
ro an assessment of policy alteniarives and to recommen- 
dations for improving the school-to-work transition. 
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IMPROVING THK TRANSITION* VROW SCHOOL TO WORK IN THE l'NITK[> STATES 



The following pages, therefore, begin witli a clarification 
and description of aspects of the school-to-work transition 
problem that need "fixing/' We then turn to trends in pro- 
gram and policy innovation at the local, state and national 
levels that might respond to the challenges identified. 
Finally, we distill fro^ his analysis a set of policy propos- 
als for the nation. 



Tlie author wishes to thank Robert Glom\ Samurl Halp- 
eri)i, Leslie LobU\ Hilary Pennington and Robert Sheets 
for their comments atid assistaiice. 



Jennifer Cusack and Samuel Halperifi edited the manu- 
script and prepared it for jtublication. 
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SPECIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK PROBLEM 



M.I T. K('<^N()MIST l\\r!.(>STKKMA\ MAS AK(jri:H THAT WUH.K TMK 

American pattern of entiy into caroei-s is indeed chaotic, 
a period of 'lloundering * does not in and of itself constitute 
a serious public policy problem. Young people get an 
oppoil unity to exi^eriment and exercise far more choice 
of careers than their counteipart.s in countries such cLs 
(Germany and Japan. Moreover, in many countries— 
P'rance and Italy, for example — the pattern of labor mar- 
ket enti>' looks veiy much like our ow n. It is even possible 
to argue that the (German apprentice- ship system simply 
defers higher rates of unemployment to the post-ai>pren- 
ticeship years rather than the post-compulsorv' education 
years. 

But in a recent p«M)er, Osterman identifies several 

groups for whom the lack of a stmciured transition has 
great and histing costs. The most ob\ious group is niinority 
youth. According to U)9() data, only 29 percent of black 
high school dropouts between the ages of \{\ and 24 are 
working at any job (contpared to percent for white 
dropouts); and only a little morc^ than half of all black 
youths with high school dipk^ma.s are employed pcT- 
cent compared to 79 percent of whites). ' 

The employment pictiu'e for black and Hispanic young 
Americans who do not continue to college is horrible — 
and it worsened in the 1980s. For these new iMitrants into 
the labor forcc\ there is a serious school-to-work transi- 
tion crisis. 

I^ut what about the youth population as a whole? Is 
there a more gcnieral failure in the youth labor market 
and the transition from school to employn\ent that re(|uires 
policy inleivention? 

Tsing data from tlu^ Xatknial Longitudinal Suirey on 
Youth, Osterman tinds that a large proporiion of eacu 
youth cohort is still struggling in the labor market in thcMr 
early thiriies. Over ])ercent of all men kwing their 
twenties are working in Jobs tiu\v ba\(^ held for under a 
year: another sixteen percent haveonly beeit it\ theii 
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cuiTent jobs for one year. For women who have been in 
the labor market consistently in their late twenties, the 
pattern is similar. 

Tnemployment spells (;f long duration are conmion, 
e\ en for those in their early thirties: about a third of the 
sample experienced at least one four-week or more spell 
of unemployment in the previous three years. And these 
trends show up in the wage data. Wliile 29-31 year-old 
male high school graduates who had held tl«e same Job 
for three years or more were earning an average of $1 Ll-l 
an hour, those who were in their Job for less than a year 
were making only $<S.()7 an hour on average. Osternuui con- 
cludes: 

Roughly on(^ third of all high school graduates, and soiiu^what 
more high school (Iroi)outs. fail to find stable oniploynicm 
by lh(* time they are thiily . , . For this group the rather casual 
American syst(MU does not work well. 

The data presented thus far describe the youth employ- 
ment challenge in the present. A complete aiuilysis nuist 
move b(\vond a static snapshot to a dynamic assessment 
of n^ends. Is the problem worsening? Will current youth 
labor nuu'ket problems become more acute in the future? 

rnforiimately, the answer is not as simple -cVs one would 
like. It d(*pends on if one believes that employer demand 
for skilknl entry-level workers is stable or rising. That is, 
if we anticipate httle change in the kinds of jobs available 
to young people mid the skills those Jobs require, the prob- 
l(Mu will appear more contained than if we assume that 
tomorrows jobs will require significantly different and 
greater levels of skill. 

In the expansionaiy UKSOs, iis employers looked ahead 
lo an era of smaller youth cohorts (comprised of larger 
percentages of minority and f(*mal(^ workers), they began 
to express concern about the supply of (juaUfied young 
workeis (.lohnston and Packer, li)87). By the end of the 
decade, leaders from industiy, univc^'sities, and the public^ 
sector had come to a common belief thai restoring AnuTi- 
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can competitiveness would require significant improve- 
ments in the preparation for work of the nation's young 
people. Concenied about tlie high costs to finns of reme- 
dial education for new workers and swayed by forecasts 
of bottlenecks in non-baccalaureate technical occ!upa- 
tions, many employers began to agitate for new sti*ategies 
to prepare young people for employment. 

Employer rhetoric, however, outstripped the reality — 
at least in tenns of short-temi demand for higher skilled 
workers and for higher skilled yoimg workers in particular. 
There is general agreement now ti'^at the intro. action of 
new technologies and fonns of work organization designed 
to improve cost and quality increase the skill demands 
on the labor force. "High perfonnance" work organizations 
require workers at all levels of the firm who can analyze 
data» communicate clearly, learn rapidly, participate in 
managerial decisions, and work well in teams. As finns 
move in this direction, skill demands do increase. 

However, the transition of American firms toward new 
work organization and technologies is slow. Based on 
survey research of a cross-section of American finns, the 
Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce 
(1990) concluded, "95 percent of American companies still 
cling to old forms of work orgmiization." 

Wage evidence, too, appears inconckisive. On the one 
hand, real wages of high sc-hool dropouts and graduates 
fell significantly in the 19S0s relative to college graduates, 
suggesting a giowing skills gap. However, a study by 
economist McKinley Blackburn and two colleagues found 
that demand side factors such as llie rate of technological 
change and shifts in tlie industrial composition of employ- 
ment of workers with different skills explained little of 
the growing wage gap among workers with different edu- 
cation and skill levels (Blackhuni, Bloom and Fvov- 
man, 1990). 

Given these various findings on the dc^mand siile. a t.\i)i- 
cal fonnulation of the emerging consensus on the "skills 
debate" concludes that: 

The problem is net a shon supply of skills for the kinds of 
jobs that presently exist, but scarcity of skills rcquinnl in the 
kinds of jobs that }rill fiarr to be created if the nation's econ- 
omy is to regain its competitive edge (Stem. hlOO). 

That is, if we keep going down the track we're on, we 
won't liave much cS a skills gap; but we also won't have 
nmch of a compet.tive economy. Worker skill levels must 
l)e raised, for both incumbent workers and new entrants 
to the workforce not because the existing demand is so 
great, but becausi^ the alternative economic strategy — a 
low wage one — is f)olitically and socially unacceptable. 
We must prepare )ur workforce better now not because 
employei-s need those skills today and not because a higher 
skilled workforce will lead inevitably to greater employer 
demand for higlt skills, but because employers had better 
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organize their operations to demand those skills 
tomorrow. 

When we look at tlie hiring strategies of American 
employers regarding young people, the gap between rhet- 
oric and reality is even more stark. As Ray Marshall and 
Robert Glover argue, America s best employers — even 
those most publicly active on issues of school reform — 
tend to "choose against youth" (Glover and Marshall, 
1992), A 1983 surxey by the Conference Board concluded 
that fewer than one in ten large American firms hired 
new high school graduates. Firms that offer good wages, 
attractive benefits and internal career ladders have first 
pick in the labor market; and they rarely choose high 
school graduates. These exemplary finns, which are best 
equipped and most likely to provide high quality training 
to their employees, invariably choose older, "more 
mature" workers for their entry-level cai'eer opportunities. 

This reality is very different from that of many of our 
leading economic competitors, including Germany, 
Japan, Sweden, and Denmark. Tlie lack of connection 
between primary' employers and young people in this 
country is costly to society, even if it suits indi\adual 
(Muployers. Glover and Marshall point to four conse- 
quences of conventional American hiring practices: 

1. The delay in hiring American youths pro\a(les (Ger- 
man, Japanese, and other nations youth a fi\'e- to 
ten-year head stai1 in gaining access to significant 
occupational skill training. 

2. By "choosing against youth/' the best American 
employers are disengaged from the process of 
instructing anci socializing their future workers, 

3. The delay in hiring high school graduates eliminates 
a natural eonununication loop for employers to 
articulate to schools the skills needed in tlu* work- 
pVdcc. 

4. By disconnecting effort and achievement in school 
from rewards in the work]:)lace, these hiring prac- 
tices imdennine student incentives to work hard and 
achieve in school 

Contrast this to Japan, where employers l\ave semi-for- 
mal long-term agreements with schools and where 
schools play a far more active role in allocating students 
into the labor force. The best firms hire the highest achiev- 
ing students from the best high schools. These institutional 
links give students an economic incentive lo work hard 
that does not exist in the U.S. (Rosenbaum imd Kariya, 
1989). 

Or consider the Gennan apprenticeship system. About 
8') percent of tlu» non-college-bound in (Jennany enroll 
in one of over 400 three- to four-year apprenticeships. 
Employers provide training and mentoring that combine 
practical skill-building with socialization and confidence- 
building. By age 19 or 20, young p(»ople ha\'e already 
benefited from a significant investment of time imd training 
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from employers — an investment that U.S. firms are 
unwilling to make in young people until fi\'e to ten years 
later in their working life (Hamilton, 1990). 

Other industrialized nations — such as Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Denmark — have their own variations of an appren- 
ticeship system, combining both school and work for non- 
university-bound students so they can learn from first- 
hand experience witli employers what it takes to succeed 
imd be productive in a modem finn. In each of these 
countries, young people learn to value craftsmanship and 
develop self-esteem. While American young people move 
from one short-term, low-expectation job to another and 
receive little » orientation to careei-s or training, young 
people in these countries gain pride, progressive masteiy 
of increasingly difficult skills, and experience working in 
an adult world. 

If international competitive pressures increasingly 
require us to get the most out of each and every worker, 
the U.S. non-system of school-to- work transition is an 
obstacle to achieving this goal. It fails minority youth 
dramatically. It poorly seives a significant percentage of 
all youth. And it could be restructured to give hundreds 
of thousands of American youngstei-s greater incentives 
and opportunities to be more productive sooner in 
their cai'eers. 

It seems clear, then, that there are compelling reasons 
to look for public policy strategies to improve the Ameri- 
can way into work for the non-baccalaureate. 

• The high costs of Oie current non-system to individu- 
als and society is a primary reason. 

• Anotiier is strategic: prepaiing young people for work 
and citizenship has broad legitimacy as a public pol- 
icy concern. Education and preparation for adult 
responsibility ha\e long been accepted as essenlial 
public responsibilit ies. 



• In addition, the return on public investments m tl\e 
future productiNlty of young people is potentially 
great. Given that >»iung people's entire work life lies 
ahead of them, wise investments in the human capi- 
tal of our youth can have a large payback to indixidu- 
als and society. 

• Finally, there is demonstrated desire — among 
employers, young people, parents, and educatoi^s — 
to address the school-to-work transition in the U'.S. 
This may be an easier place to begin construction 
of a national training system than more contentious 
human investment policy issues, such as incumbent 
work(»r training. 

Of course, we must reiterate that a policy strategy 
focused only on the supply-side is insufficient and uill 
have limited impact. Increasing the supply of skilled young 
people ^^iihout increasing employer demand for those 
workers and their skills will be wasteful and, to an extent, 
ciTjel. Similarly, improving young people's understanding 
of the labor market and of potential careers is no substitute 
for access to the labor market and real work experience. 
In the coming yeai-s, employers will not only have to 
become more involved with the content of education; 
they will also have to become more committed to the 
pro\ision of employment and training to yoimg people. 

Our nation must plan for the future as /remi)loyers will 
mo\e more and more rapidly toward producti\*e new 
technologies and Tonus of work organization in order to 
sunive and prosper. Innovations on the supply side of 
the labor market musi proceed without waiting for 
demand-side strategies to be put in place. At the sanu" 
time, supply-side interventions cannot he pri\ileged over 
demand-side strategies. The two must go himd in hand. 
F'olicy strategies must })e developed that encourage and 
facilitate greater employer commitment to the education 
imd training of young entrants to the labor force. 
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STRATEGIES FOR IMPROVING 
CAREER PREPARATION 



IN rWE IJtTOS AND I!>S(jS. AS TIIK ( 'OMlMrriTU KSKSS nKI^VI'K 

shaiponed iuui huiuan resource quality assuined an 
inc reasingly prominent place in that debate, a significant 
shift occurreci in consensus thinking about youth policy. 
The challenge facing the nation in semng its young \hh\- 
ple was redefined: The focus on dropout prevention ajid 
targeted "second chance" programs for the economically 
disadvantaged was expanded to include a ne\\ concern 
for what the influential 1988 Grant C'onnnission repoil 
labelled the "forgotten half." The shift can be chailed 
through the visibility and impact of three reports in the 
last decade: Workforce JOOO in 1987; The Forgotten Half 
in U)88: and Anirrico's (^hoirc: high skills or low iragrs! 
in 1900, Together, these studies encouraged and effected 
a redefinition of youth policy from the arena of social 
welfare policy for the most difticult to employ to that of 
competitiveness and economic policy designed to ro-dvh 
all young people. A recent summaiy statement by tlu* Wil- 
liam T, (irant Foundation Commission on Youth au(^ 
America's Future (1001) epitomizes this shift: 

Aiiu'rica cainiol afford to waste one smdenl. The puhlic 
schools must assure that all our stndnus. those wlio will ^o 
(() college as well as those who will seek (Mnploynu'nl (lin\*tly 
after high school, nu-et umch liighcr standards of achievo- 
nienl. standards scjuarely tied \o the skills that workcM^s n(*(*(i 
to mak(* successful careers in tho new high-]ierfo!Tiuinc(* 
workplaer lhai the nation needs lo restore its prospeiity. 

Consistent with this nHiefhulion of the "youth probhMn" 
to emphasize more universaHstic a))proacbes to prepar- 
ing young people for ()ccui)ati()nal and academic advanci^- 
ment, tlu^ :schooI-to-work transition has emerged as a 
focus for exciting luogriun and policy innovation. There 
has been a burst of interest and effoHs at the local, slate, 
and national levels desigiied to improve the academic and 
oc(*upational options available to young people who will 
not eani a four-year baccaraureale. 
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New- programs are being created in cities and towns 
around the country-. Li^gislation has been enacted hi a 
number of states, including Oregon, Wisconsin, Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Maine. In other states, such as California, 
New York, and Rhode Island, influential .isk forces have 
i>roposed comprehensive school-to-vvork transition 
reforms. In Congress, a bewildering number of compiling 
initiatives has been introduced. This acti\ity is headed 
in two related, but distinct, directions: 

1. toward (\x|)erim(Mitati()n with and strengthening of 
existing program models that appear effective or 
show promise 

2. toward (*f foils to create the infrastincture for a 
national school-to- work transition system 

What unites these effoils — those at the program level aiui 
those that are more systemic in scope — is a commit ukmU 
to coordination and integration along three dimensions: 

• The integration of academic iuul vocational learning 

• The integration of work-based and school-based 
learning expenences 

• The integration of s(H*()ndaiy and posts(u*ondaiy 
opportimitv 

A. Innovative Program Models 

1'h(^ following pages highlight (examples of program 
models that illustrate "best practice" in the integration of 
school and work. Specific models are described and their 
evolution charted. As often as possible, exemplaiy ])ro- 
grams are noted. The goal of this re\i(^w is to highlight 
the divensity of exi.sting strategies for improxing the 
career pathways opcMi to young people in this count ly. In 
addition, the lessons of this progranunatic activity inform 
bf)th the pnnciples and specific policy reconunendations 
presented later hi this paper. 
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For young people who are still in high school, inno\'ative 
programs to strengthen the connection between school 
and work in the l*.S. tend to cluster in two general catego- 
ries: 

L Programs built around curricular approaches that 
bring work and career issues into the classroom 
(indudiiig vocational education's mandate to inte- 
grate academic and vocational education; Tech 
Prep; career academies; and SCANS implementa- 
tion efforts). 

2. Programs that get young people out of the classroom 
and into work and the labor market (including com- 
pacts, cooperative education, school-based enter- 
prises, scivice learning, and youth apprenticeship). 

This distinction is s(Mnetimes difficult to sustain in prac- 
tice. Many of the best programs around the countiy iirc 
working to build both components simultaneously — i,e,, 
school-based development of applied cunicula and "real- 
world" problem-solving; and work-based learning of differ- 
ing ir/.ensities and formality. At the same time, the distinc- 
tion is a helpful one, for it emphasizes one of the central 
differences among programs, which is the extent to which 
a program connects young pc^ople directly to the loc al 
labor markc-t, 

i. In-school approaches to improving 
preparation for high-skill work 

(\nvcr (\rpl(>rnlio}i: In many prosperous countries, includ- 
ing Sweden, career exploration is buih into the school cm- 
riculum from the earliest years, Elenientaiy* school stu- 
dents visit workplaces, talk to people who work in them. 
ap(i gain an increasingly broad and textured understantiing 
of career options that ma\ be axailable to them. In tiie 
r.S., there is growing recognition that this should be pari 
of our school learning, too. hi school disiricts around the 
count ly, but in a fau'ly ad iu)c way. there is growing expcMi- 
mentation with ways to build this kind of learning about 
work into school life early, so that young people will be* 
h(»tter equipped to makc^ pn^Iiminaiy career cluster 
choices by the end oi'compulsoiy education. One of the 
most interesting is a nov(*l year-I(jng ninth grad(^ cours(* 
in Cambridge, Nhissachu setts, called CityWorks. which 
gi\es first-year \-ocational education students a chance 
to "build" their city and to explore the kinds of jobs that 
are done by people who work there. This program 
recently won a Ford F'oundation award for iimovation in 
state and local gov(^nun(MU. 

Irlnfrado, ojdatdrhiic mid vocational cdnvadon: His- 
torically, r.S, schools maintained a dichotcmiy betwecm 
academic and vocational courses: A( ademic courses got 
yni ready for colk^ge; vocational courses got you ready 
for worr<. Acad(Mnic courses slayc^d away from ap[)iiefi. 



work-related approaches to instniction. Vocational 
courses were rarely used as opportunities to introduce or 
reinforce basic academic skills in reading, writing, math 
or science. This wall between the two came under intense 
criticism during the 1980s: The dixision perpetuated an 
unfair tracking system; it failed to provide students with 
the basic skills they needed to function in the workplace; 
and it flew in the face of cognitive research on how peo- 
ple learn. 

As a result, the Amendments to the Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act mandate (hat federally funded voca- 
tional education basic grants be used in programs that 
"integrate academic and v ocational education. . .through 
coherent secjuences of coui'ses so that students acliieve 
both academic and vocational competencies." A recent 
suney by Norton Grubb and others from the National 
Center for Research on Vocational Education has found 
that states and localities are pursuing a diverse range of 
approaches to meet this mandate, from the integration 
of academic content into \'ocational courses and the inte- 
gration of vocational pr(.)l)lems into academic courses to 
restructured programs that use team teaching, block 
scheduling, and whole new curricula (Cirubb et al,, 1900). 
Thes<» researclu^rs see the integration of academic and 
vocational education as an impetus for huporlant changes 
in education. They cone lude: 

In at tempi iiiM to Lutejirate differoni sui)jccts, ((McIum s arc 
foreed to eollahoratc, to {-onfront the deficiencies ofihe nadi- 
lional acadomie teaehinsi style, the liabilitieij of (oo-large 
cliLSses; in developing e» .u-rent programs, educatoi-s must 
come to some decisions about what a coherent curriculum 
means, how students can learn to make in(oIlig<Mil choices, 
whal the connection is IxMween schot)! and ihe n's; of society 
in whicli it is (Mni)edded. 

One importa?it vehi<ie for the int» ,^ration of academic 
imd vocational learning mandated in the Perkins Act is the 
requirement that vocational programs provide instruction 
in "all aspects of the industiy," defined to include plan- 
ning, management, finances, technical and production 
skills, underlying principles of technology, lai)or and com- 
munity issues, an., nealtli/safety/environment issues. Such 
hroad occupational tiaining, if done well, requires t'.iat 
aeadcMuic and vocational learning be coordinated and inte- 
grated. A 5--mall group of vocational programs assisted by 
the Washington-based Center for Law and F2ducation is 
experhnenting with approaches to the implement anon of 
this ''all aspects" mandate. While effective implementation 
of this mandate is still rare at the local level, tins provision 
points the way toward a much broader conc(»pt ion ofvoca- 
tumal education. 

The integration of academic* and vocational education 
is now at th<* cor<* of federal guidelines for vocational 
(Education programs. Tlie Ibllovviitg progfani initiatixTs and 
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models, each in its own way, are designed with integra- 
tion of academic and vocational learning as a basic pro- 
gram clement. 

Tech Prep: Tech Prop is one of the leading new initiatives 
in vocational education. The definmg element of Tech 
Prep is the articulation of high school and community 
college programs in specific occupational areas. For this 
reason, Tech Prep programs are often called ''2 + 2" mod- 
els. The goal is to smooth the transition from high school 
vocational programs into more advanced postsecondary 
programs in the same field by coordinating course 
requirements, reducing duplication and. in some cases, 
granting advanced standing for courses already taken in 
high school (Hill and Pameli, 1991). 

The 1990 Amendments to the Perkins Act allocate funds 
to stimulate Tech Prep activity. Even before that funding 
boost, the National Tech Prep Clearinghouse identified 122 
programs in operation in 33 states. There is no doubt 
that this model v/ill grow and dex elop. 

Articulation or coordination between secondaiy and 
postsecondary programs does not necessarily change 
vocational education in ways that would strengthen the 
links between school and work. Some have called Tech 
Prep a "school-to-school transition program." However, 
the potential is there. The Center for Occupatiomil 
Research and Development has created a set of applied 
academics curricula — in math, physics, communications 
and biology/chemist ly — designed for use in Tech Prep pro- 
grams. In addition, federal legislation specifies that spe- 
cial consideration be given in funding Tech Prep efforts 
to programs "de\*eloped in consultation with business, 
industry, and labor unions." On paper, most Tech Prej; 
models include some work-based learning component, 
but Tech Prep implementation is essentially school-based 
at present. In the future, it is likely that more Tech Prep 
programs will introduce part-time, school-year employ- 
ment and full-time summer jobs with employers who are 
acmsing on curriculum and implementation, particularly 
in the postsecondary years. It is certainly feasible to make 
Tech Prep a more work-based program than it is. 

Hi(;h school career accident ics: The career academy move- 
ment began in Philadelphia in 19G9, with the opening of 
the Electrical Academy at Thomas Edison High School — 
a school with thc^ highest dropout rates and lowest atten- 
dance rates in the city. The academy model uses a "school- 
within-a-school" approach, builds curriculum and activi- 
ties around a single industiy cluster, and integrates aca- 
demic and vocational learning through coordination 
among teachers w^ho work t-losely together. The tai'get 
population is *'at-risk" young people in clanger of (iropi)ing 
out of school (Academy for Educational Development, 
1989). 



The model quickly expanded to other industries in Phila- 
delphia and was soon picked up in Pittsburgh. In the 
early 1980s, the Sequoia Union High School District cre- 
ated the California Partnership Academies targeted to a 
similar *'at-risk" population and using a similar school- 
within-a-school approach, though one that bc-gins in tenth 
rather than ninth grade. There are currently as many as 
fifty career academies in California (Stem, 1990). 

Each academy is organized around a specific occupation 
or industry theme (e.g., health, electronics, graphic arts). 
Students develop indi\idualized academic and occupa- 
tional goals, but they do not earn formal occupational 
skill credentials. Students work in the industry during the 
summer after junior year. An extended internship is pro- 
\ided to all second-semester seniors. Employers also 
donate time as mentors and provide equipment to the 
schools. In general, there is little specific coordination 
and integration between students' work experience and 
their classroom learning (Bailey and Merritt, 1992). 

Cai'eer academies are highly regarded both as dropout 
prevention programs and as college preparatory pro- 
grams. (For evaluation data, see Stem et al, 1989; Stem, 
Raby and Dayton, 1992.) About two-thirds of academy 
graduates in Califomia have continued on to postsecond- 
ary education. One noteworthy program is the Oakland 
Heiilth and Bioscience Academy. Tliis school-within-a- 
school at Oakland Technical High School maintains a 9G 
percent attendance rate, and more than 80 percent of its 
graduates meet the entrance requirements of the Univer- 
sity of California system, compared with less than 20 per- 
cent of the Oakland School District's graduates (Educa- 
tion Writers Association, 19921 WTiile the programs cost 
a bit more per student than traditional high school, t'.iis 
is a model with the potential for broader replication. 

SCAXS: SCANS, the Secretaiy's Commission on Achieving 
Necessaiy Skills, was created by the Secretary of l^bor 
in May 1990 to examine the demands of the workplace 
and whether young people in this country w^ere capable 
of meeting the entry-level requirements of the new econ- 
omy. A public-private collaboration, the Commission 
spent two years identifying and formulating a framework 
for categorizing entry-level workplace competencies. 
They created a framework that specifies three broad foun- 
dation skill areas (Ijasic academic skills, thinking skills, 
and personal qualities) and five categories of workplace 
competencies (use of resources, interpersonal skills, 
information, systems, and technology! that are needed for 
solid job perfomiance by any worker (SCANS, 1991). 

The Commission advocates that this "worker know- 
how" be taught in all schools and that young people 
receive certificates documenting mastery of SCANS com- 
petencies. While an intriguing idea, introducing SCANS 
competencies into established curricula will be extremely 
difficult. It will require new teaching skills that emphasize 



problem-soKIng and contextual learning, new instruc- 
tional materials and technologies, and ways for teachers 
to develop a far better understanding of the nature of high 
perfonnaiice workplaces. The Conunission also recom- 
mends integrating SCANS skills into all federally funded 
youth and adult programs, including vocational educa- 
tion. 

There has been soniv modest experimentation with tiy- 
ing to teach and assess SCANS competencies in the 
schools in Fort Worth TX, Tampa FL, and Ix)uisville K\\ 
The Los Ai\geles Unified School District plans to assess 
all high school graduates starting in 1994, !)ut has done 
little to incon)orate the new competencies into the cuiric- 
ulum. Florida has incorporated SCANS competencies into 
statewide student performance standards, though a strat- 
egy for implementation is still being developed (SCANS, 
1992). 

2. Work-based strategies for increasing 
academic and occupational skills 

As noted above, the distinction between "school-based" 
and *'work-based" strategies ;s not as clean and neat iis 
proposed liere. However, the distinction is an important 
one, for it reflects two different emphases of current 
exi)erimentation. The programs described below share a 
common assumption that by linking work and school 
experiences directly, young people can l)ecome better at 
both. They assume that experience in the adult world of 
work and responsibility can be a powerful catalyst to 
greater self-esteem and to v\'orkplace and academic skill- 
building. They see getting young people out of the class- 
room and into work as an important learning strateg:v^ 

The programs profiled below are quite varied. Compacts, 
pioneered in Boston, tie quality employers to schools 
through job guarantees for students who stay in school 
and perfonn well. Co-op education, the largest structured 
work-and-leaming option in this country today, invok es 
between 400,000 and 500,000 1 1th and 12th graders in a 
structured work program rebted to their area of vocational 
education specialization. Youth apprenticeship is so new 
a movement as to exist only in a few dozen demonstration 
programs and in the workforce preparation refonn plans 
of the federal govennnent and a growing number of state 
governments. Youth apprenticeship is also the most ambi- 
tious of these strategies for combining workplace experi- 
ence and training. Because of the connnitment it demands 
from employers, youth apprenticeship — like cooperative 
education — is likely to require specific efforts to inform, 
support, and provide financial incentives to employers and 
their organizations if it is to expand significantly. 

Other strategies for getting young people out of school 
into learning experiences at work — school-based enter- 
prises» service learning and youth service — respond to two 
limitations of an employcT-focused approach: 1) what to 



do in labor markets, such as rural areas or decaying cities, 
where the employer base is too thin to support extensive 
apprenticeships or co-op internships; and 2) how to use 
young people's energy' and initiative to respond to social 
needs that private employers are not in business to 
address directly. 

School-based enterprises enable young people to be 
entrepreneurs and to create aiui nm their own busi- 
nesses, learning all the different aspects of what it takes 
to succeed in business. Service-learning strategies enable 
young people to work in and learn through their paiticipa- 
tion in community service projects, hi general, these work 
experiences are unpaid. Youth semce and Youth Conser- 
vation Corps programs typically involve paid work — min- 
imum wage for the work component and, often, post-grad- 
uation scholarships for further education. 

These different program models can be seen as related 
strategies for getting young people out of school and into 
positions of responsibility at work, as part of a palette of 
work-based career pathways that can complement each 
other and smooth some of the inevitable cyclical shifts in 
employer demand for entry lev-el workers. 

Compacts: In 1982 in Boston, the public schools signed 
a "compact'' with the city's businesses, universities, la!)or 
unions and the Mayor's office that promised improv^ed 
academic achievement and work preparation in the 
schools in exchange for increased opportunities for 
employment and higher education Tor city youth. The 
compact strategy uses the promise of employment as an 
incentiv^e for young people to stay in school and do well; 
eligibility for jobs and financial aid are lied to staying in 
school and getting good recrommendations from teachers. 
In addition, the compact strategy uses the mobilization of 
private sector resources as a carrot lO get the school 
system to pay more attention to the needs of non-college- 
bound youth. 

Renegotiated in 1988 when the business community felt 
that the schools were not keeping up their end of the 
bargain, the Boston Compact is seen by many as one 
important factor in the lower-than-national-average youth 
unemployment rate in Boston throughout the 1980s mid 
the virtual elimination of black-white differences in youth 
unemployment rates in the city — an achievement to which 
few other cities can point. In 1989, over 1,100 graduates 
(about one-third of the graduating class) found full-time 
jobs averaging $6.75 per hour in over 900 Boston busi- 
nesses. While the end of Boston's economic boom and 
the deepening recession have lowered the number of 
placements, the Compact still provides an institutional 
home for school-business paitnerships and for rethinking 
the relationship between school and work in Boston high 
schools (Marshall and (ilover, 1992). 

The National Alliance of Business sponsored an effort 
in the late 1980s to replicate the Boston Compact's 
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school-business partnerships in twehe cities. NAB pro- 
\1ded some seed funding and liniiied technical assisliuice 
to coaHtions representing the city government, the sc-hool 
district, and the business leadership in each city. In some 
communities, most notably Louis\1lle KY and Pittsburgh 
PA, the efforts led to a range of collaborative efforts to 
link the pro\1sion of jobs to improved perfomiance by 
students and schools. In general, though, progress proved 
difficult to accomplish or sustain, as tuniover of key lead- 
ers, turf battles, and inadequate definition of \ision and 
goals took their toll (National Alliance of Business, 1991). 

The Compact model itself is not really an attempt to 
integrate school and work-based leaniing. The piimaiy 
focus is neither classroom instniction and pedagogy' nor 
the quality of leaniing on-the-job, but rather the use of 
employment and higher education as incentives to moti- 
vate young people to stay in school tmd to leani. The 
Compact model is best seen as a base from whicli to 
ex{)aiid toward the integration of school and work and 
the evolution of the work])lace as a learning site for young 
people. Its histoiy to date provides a number of powtMful 
lessons for any school-to-work transiiion effort, pmlicu- 
larly the impoHance of: 

• An intermediaiy organization that can in.stitutionalize 
relationships between schools and employers 

• "Job developers" or *'career spcn-ialists" who work 
closely with tlu* employiM' community, soliciting 
sunimer and pai1-time .school-year job commitments, 
and who help maintain good studcMit-emphjyer rela- 
tionships 

• Specifying perfornuuu e goals witli qualifiable objec- 
ti\ es and a process for measuring — and publicizing — 
perfonnance against those goals on a regular basis 

As liay Marshall and Rob(^i1 Cilover argue, a customized 
Compact can be the in.stitutional foundation for building 
a coherent school-and-work system at th(^ local level. 

Srhonl-hdsrd I-Jntrrjx'iscs: In some high schools around 
the country, perhaps more often in mrai than urban areas, 
groups of .studcnits .spend pail of their school-week provid- 
ing senices or goods for sale to the community. Con mon 
"school-based enteiprises" include: school restaurants, 
construction projects including home building, child care 
cent(»rs, print shops, farms, auto repair shops, hair .salons 
and Retail stores (Stern, HHK)). While these .small busi- 
nesses are usually affiliated with vocational education pro- 
gram.s. there are notable except ion.s, such as the famous 
P\)xfire publishing program in (leorgia. 

School-ba.sed (^iterpiises allow students to apply their 
chus.sroom knowledge^ to the real-world problems of real 
busine.s.se.s. At their best, they seive to reinforcu^ knowl- 
edge and skills gained in regular clas.s<\s. For (^xampl(\ a 
smoked-fislv export business in a Sitka AK lugh school 
integrates academic and vocational learning by in\-ol\'ing 
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Students from the math, art, business and computer aud 
Pacific Rim Culture classes. A bicycle repair shop nin by 
students in a middle school became the context for teach- 
ing cu\d learning math concepts such as fractions and 
percentages, business concepts such as profit and loss 
calculations, writing skills (for gnmt applications) aud 
personal consumer skills through managing the busines.s 
checking account (Stone, 1989). 

Two of the most ambitious efforts to build school-based 
enteiprises into school programs include: the Montgom- 
eiy County Student \'ocational Trades Foundations and 
REAL Enteipiises, 

The Montgomeiy County program s{)onsors two enter- 
prises that provide work experience for vocational educa- 
tion students. One, the Construction Trades Foundation, 
involves about ;3oO students a year — from architectural 
design, interior design, landscaping, food seivices, ceram- 
ics, c-abinetniaking, marketing, printing, and journalism 
\'oc-ationai programs — in a county- wide program that 
builds one or two houses a year. The .Automotive Trades 
Foundation reconditions used cars and sells them. In its 
first ten years, the Foundation rc^built and sold more than 
()75 cars. Both are non-profit organizations with boards 
of directors representing the local business and profes- 
sional communities. 

REAL Entcipri.ses is an (Mitreprcniuirship training pro- 
gram that has l)(»en Replicated in schools in a nnmlxM' of 
rural Southern communities. RP]AL u.ses the creation of 
.school-based enteipiises as the vehicle for teaching stu- 
dents about nmning a bu.simvss in all its aspects. Wliile it 
has pro\en diffic-uU to sustain all but a few of the under- 
capitalized enten)ris(\s created by RP^.-M^ program padici- 
pants. the educational and .social value of REAL's pro- 
grams has been significant. Learning academic and busi- 
ni^ss skills through planning and running a small business 
has been a motivating and exciting process for hundreds 
of young people in C(^mnuinities where the employer \n\so 
is too tiiin to provide sufficient jobs and training opportuni- 
ties in the private sec-tor. REAL businesses liave included 
a da> care facility at the school, a deIicates.s(Mi restaurant 
and a priming bu.sin(\ss. 

[uhiratiofi: About (Mght p(M"c(Mit of American high 
school juniors and .scMiiors are (^u'olled in coop(Mati\ (* 
education programs (I'SCiAO, liMU), While this seems like 
a small number — and enrollments appear to haw 
dropped during the U)80s — co-op education is by far the 
most conuuonly available option for work-based learning 
in the CS. Roughly 4.'>0,()00 young people pailicipate annu- 
ally. Business and marketing programs are the largest 
sponsors of co-op education positions. 

Coop educ-ation is inn by indi\idual .schools as pai1 of 
their vocational education program. Employers pnnide 
part-tuuejobs during \hi' school year, mo.st often to tw(elfth 
gradei>>. in the field of the student s vocational concentra- 
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tion. The classroom x ocational instructor or a school- 
wide co-op coordinator aiTanges job placements and 
writes a training plan that cleaiiy specifies— for both the 
employer and the student— what the student is expected 
to leam on the job. The teaclu^r usually \isits iho student 
periodically at the worksite. The workplace supenisor 
evaluates job performance. Thus, co-op links work experi- 
ence in a closely related field with a student s high school 
program. Moreo\ er, worki)lace siipenlsors play a role in 
evaluation and, often, mentoring. 

The Dauphin (Vnmty Technical School in Harrisburg PA 
is a typical, well-nni co-op program. Two full-time co-op 
teacheiT; work with employers to develop new job slots. 
These teachers visit each co-op student about once eveiy 
two weeks. They prepmv with the students and their 
employers the training agreements that specify the skills 
empk)yers are expected to teach students. Th.e teachoi*s 
tiy to negotiate with employers to include a few addi- 
tional tasks that add complexity to the largely entiy-le\el 
Jobs. Panicipation is limited to twelfth gradens who have 
a C average and no F's or incompletes in eleventh grade. 
About half the seniors participate. 

The federal govermnent provides some support for co- 
op education at the secondary level through the Perkins 
Act and thnnjgh the tax code, but this support luis declined 
in the past few years, Tlie 1900 amendnuMits (k) not spe<'- 
ify co-op as an a(^tivity to be funded under the ba.sic grant, 
tliough the 1984 amendments did. C*o-op is specifically 
mentioned in the section of the 1090 Amendments creating 
C'onununity Education and P^mployment Outers, but no 
funds have been appropriated f(^r tlu\se (XMiters. The Tar- 
geted Jobs Tax C'rodit was a source of funding for co-op 
students from U)7S until the 1981 tax bill, which limited 
eligibility to economically disadvantaged young people 
and reduced the amount of the credit after it was foimd 
that employers would have hired co-op students without 
the credit (Stern, 1990). 

fc^valuations of co op (>ducation ha\-e shown higher levels 
of satisfaction with school among high school co-op stu- 
dents, but inconclusive results on employment and earn- 
ings for non-co-op students. Some researchers have* 
argued that existing research assumes ihat co-op iuid non- 
co-op jobs held by high .school students arc comparable. 
It may be, though, that co-op placements arc better posi- 
tions, with greater responsibility, better supemsion and 
n\en(oring. and more opportunities to learn complex skills 
(Stone. Stern et al.. 1990). 

Two oi>stacIes stand in the way of significant increases 
in co-op education placements: cost to schools and 
employer willingness to provide jobs. Tlie coordination 
and integration function played by the roo\> coordinator 
adds to program costs. And employer resistance to hiring 
and training young people is an obstacle to expansion of 
nuun* programs. As Tniwrsily of ('alifoniia economist 
David Stern notes, these are the .same olhstncles that exist 



to dramatic increases in apprenticeship programs for 
young people. 

Youth Apprenticeship: Perhaps the most ambitiou.s — and 
newest — approach to linking learning in school and at 
work in the U.S. is youth apprenticeship. This model takes 
its inspiration from European training systems that pro- 
vide stnictured, non-university routes to good careers 
through a combination of paid work and training on-the- 
job with related classroom instmction. In countries such 
as Denmark and Gennany, as many as GO percent of 
young people enter careers through, such structured 
apprenticeships, most of which last between three* and 
four years' (Hamilton, 1990; Casey. 1980). 

Advocates of such programs in this countiy acknowl- 
edge^ the veiy different educational and industrial institu- 
tional -Structures in the I'.S, and do not imagine transfening 
the German system or any other national system to this 
countiy. They do, however, see the coordination between 
employers, scl;t)ols. labor and govenmient required by 
youth apprenticeship as a potentially powerful vehicle for 
improving both the education and the economic pros- 
pects for young people (Tucker and Marshall, 1992). 

(Hven the relative newness of youth apprenticeship as 
a concept in the I'.S,, no single modc^l has won giMUM'al 
acceptance. There is incrciising consensus, howi^ver. on 
the principles that .should guide any youth apprenticeship 
program or system and on the basic design elements that 
differentiate youth apprenticeship from other, less inten- 
sive models for linking school and work (.lobs for the 
Future, 1991), These are: 

• Arfirr participation of cniploi/crs: Employers pro- 
vide jobs, training, and mentoring to participants: 
ihey also participate in the development of curricula 
and establishment of industiy standards. Jobs .should 
be of progressively higluT quality as the appi'entice 
moves through tlio nuilti-year program and should 
b(* tied to ( lear career ladders in the industiy. 

• fntcfp'otioii of work -based and school-based learninq: 
Cla-ssroom instruction and workplace experiences 
are coordinated so that the learning at oiu* location 
reinforces the other. This coordination is structured 
through regular interaction and planning between 
employers and school personnel, 

• hitcfp'atioti of academic and vocational learnitaj: As 
with tlu i)est of vocational (vlucation ix^form, youth 
apprentic(\ship programs break down the barriers 
b(Mween academic and vocational lenniing and 
infuse each with as])ects of the other. They focus on 
cognitive as well as tcnimical skill development and 
they prepare students to high academic standards. 

• St met a red linkai^e betaTcn sccondani (tnd post see- 
ondanj institnfi(nis: As in Tech Prep and otlu^" efforts 
to buikl strong bridges out of high .school into ])ostsec- 
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ondar>' opportunities, youth apprenticeship models 
generally begin in eleventh or twelfth grade and pro- 
vide for a continuation into one to two years of 
postsecondary learning. Most models specify that 
postsecondary credits or certificates should be trans- 
ferable to four-yeai' academic programs. 
• Award of a broadly recognized qiialitication ojoccu- 
patwnal skill: Successful youth apprentices should 
receive a certification of mastery of occupatioiuil 
skills that is developed and recognized by finns 
across the industry in which they train. Tliis certifica- 
tion is in addition to academic qualifications earned, 
including a high school diploma and postsecondaiy 
certificate or degree. 

' Tliere has been a wave of experimentation with youth 
apprenticeship in the past few years in the I'.S. — and 
interest from communities and states is growing. This 
interest has been supnorted cmd fueled by financial and 
technical assistance for demonstration, projects pro\ided 
by the U.S. Department of I^bor and by a group of founda- 
tions that have supported youth apprenticeship initiatives 
of the Council of Chief State School Officei-s and of Jobs 
for the Future, a non-profit organization based in Massa- 
chusetts. This activity, however, has a life and momentum 
of its own, as employers, schools, and policymakers in 
numerous cities and states lune adopted the elements of 
this model. 

Youth apprentice.ship programs can be found in indus- 
tries with labor shortages in key technician-le\ el occupa- 
tions, such as hospitals, metal working, printing and other 
manufacturing industries. They tend to be more likely to 
develop in conununities with a history of creati\ e business- 
education partnei-ships. These experimental programs 
have varied institutional origins: regional vocational cen- 
ters, comprehensive liigh schools, Tech Prep programs, 
district-wide initiatives, community colleges and career 
academies. In Boston, about loO juniors and seniors ai'e 
participating in Project ProTech this year. The program 
involves three Boston high schools, six hospitals, and a 
local community college. The Pennsylvania Youth Appren- 
ticeship Program, which began with a pilot site in Wil- 
liamsport last year, has commitments from about 80 finns 
in four different labor markets to train youth apprentices 
in the metalworking industry. 

While many new programs are moving in the direction 
of youth apprenticeship as defined by the basic principles 
above, few liave put all the pieces in place. The quality of 
t!ie work-based learning and the extent of integration 
between school and worlq^lace learning varies. The ability 
of local programs to create occupational skill certifica- 
tions that are broadly recognized within an industry is 
lianipered by the lack of natioiuil standards for enti-y- 
level skilled positions in ^hese industries. The development 
of secondary/postsecondary articulations is uneven. 



These efforts are quite new. Few programs have seen 
an entering class complete the liigh school years and 
enter the postsecondary component of the program. Thus, 
it is still too early to judge youth apprenticeship's success 
in tenns of student outcomes, employer satisfaction, and 
refomi of vocational and secondarj^ education. 

Youth apprenticeship is also receiving significant atten- 
tion at the state level, from state governments trying to 
rationalize their youth employment and training programs 
and improve the school-to-work transition. Legislation in 
Ai'kansas creating a number of demonstration projec ts 
was passed in 1991. Other states — including Oregon, Wis- 
consin, Georgia and Maine — have enacted legislation that 
makes youth apprenticeship a key component of overall 
education and workforce development reform. (See 
Appendix A for details on these initiatives.) 

There are many obstacles to widespread implementa- 
tion of youth apprenticeship. Like co-op education, youth 
apprenticeship is unlikely to expand significantly without 
incentives to encourage employers and schools to paitici- 
pate. Cntil there are nationally recognized skill standards 
for training in key industries, it will be difficult to create 
universally recognized certification of occupational skill 
mastery. In addition, making the workplace into more of 
a learning place for young people and coordinating thai 
learning with classroom acti\ities is a serious challenge, 
one that will require significant resources mid time for 
staff development for both classroom instructors and 
workplace personnel. Moreover, in unionized industries, 
winning the involvement of relevant unions at the local 
and international levels is far from automatic. 

At the same time, youth apprenticeship appeals for many 
of the same reasons that make it difficult to implement. 
It is a comprehensive school-and-work model that com- 
bines high academic standards with access to high skill 
career opportunities and ladders. It embodies the be.st of 
the reform movement in vocational education — the inte- 
gration of academic and vocational learning and the 
emphasis on contextual, reed-world learning through 
worlq^lace experience. And it pro\ides real incentives to 
young people to stay in school and to do well — the incen- 
tives of employment and opportunity. 

Both President Bush arid President Clinton embraced 
the concept of youth apprenticeship. Each made a cam- 
paign pledge to create a national system of youth appren- 
ticeship. The Bush acbninistration s plan cedled for about 
$100 million a year to support state-level youth apprentice- 
ship initiatives, most of which would come from existing 
budget iuithorizations. Clinton's proposal called initially 
for a more significant federal appropriation, but the 
details of what he may propose to Congress iirc only now- 
being worked out. The new administration may choose 
to incorj^orate youth apprenticeship as one element of a 
comprehensive workforce quality strategy, along the 
lines suggested in the "High Skills, Competitive VVorkforce 
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Aci" iiUroduced in 1991 by Senator Edward Kennedy 
(D-MA) and Representative Mark Hatfield (R-OR). 

Youth Service and Scrriec Learning: Paralleling the inter- 
est in youth apprenticeship among practitioners and poli- 
cymakers is a groundswell of support for programs that 
link young people with meaningful community service. 
In fact, tliere is far more expeiience with and financial 
resources being committed to youth service today than 
to youth apprenticeship. 

In 1990, the federal government enacted the National 
and Community Seivice Act. It established a Commission 
to provide funding, training and technical assistance to 
states and comnmnities to develop and expand service 
opportunities. Several states ha\'e created their own youth 
service programs. Maryland recently set controversial 
standards for public high school students that require stu- 
dents to perform comnumity service to fulfill graduation 
requirements. Pennsylvania, one of the leaders, created 
PennSERV'E as a program in the Governor s office in 
1987. The program had a budget of over $6 million in 1990- 
91. Th^^ programs appear to have motivational and learn- 
ing potential: sev^eral Pennsylvania schools that have intro- 
duced community service have seen attendance of at- 
risk high school students increase and the proportion of 
students continuing to postsecondary education climb. 

Senators Boren and V/offord have iiitroduced the Com- 
munity Work Progress Act of 1992, which includes two 
youth service components: one for in-school young people 
and the other a residential program for out-of-school 
youth. The Youth Conununity Coiv^ for in-school youth 
would allow sec-ondmy school students to earn college 
scholarship funds by working on approved community 
projects after school, on weekends, and in the summer. 
Students pailicipating for six years, beginning in seventh 
grade, could eani up to $10,000 in scholarship funds or 
$5,000 in direct payments after graduation. Recently. Presi- 
dent Bush proposed increasing outlays for youth conser- 
vation corps programs as pai1 of his campaign plan to 
increase job training resources. 

Youth senico is also included in several other legislative^ 
initiatives, including the emergency summer youth 
employment program funded under JTPA and several of 
the urban enterprise zone bills. There is every reason to 
believe that the momentum for furtlier initiatives in this 
area will continue to buikl. 

Youth apprenticeship and youth service can be con- 
ceived of as complementary initiatives. Both liave the 
goal of getting young people out of the classroom and into 
situations where they take responsibility, learn employ- 
ability and work skills, iu\d contribute to community devel- 
opment imd well-being. Most youth semce programs 
differ from youth appreiiticeship in that they provide 
unpaid work experiences, generally in organizations and 
projects designed to Improve the local communit>\ They 
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ao not provide jobs in the private sector, nor is the focus 
on a multi-yeai* structured progression of skill develop- 
ment in a paiticular industry. 

One variant of youtli service — often referred to as ser- 
vice learning — goes beyond the work experience to 
include incorporation of lessons from the work into the 
classroom cm'iiculum. Thus, a class that engages ii\ clean- 
ing up a local stream bed may focus on the ecology' of the 
community and on measuring pollution in their science 
and math classes or may explore the politics of environ- 
mental regulation in their social science course. This uite- 
gration of service experiences with academic learning at 
school pai-allels youth apprenticeship s emphasis on 
integrating school and work-based experiences. 

Youth apprenticeship and service learning can be pro- 
moted as two linked elements of a single initiative. Some 
schools have been exploring the potential for introducing 
senice learning in the early high school years and then 
moving toward youth apprenticeship wiien yoimg people 
reach working age. Together, youth apprenticeship and 
sei*vice learning can provide exposure to private and public 
sector opportunities, highlight the interconnections 
between economy and society, and provide two impoilant 
venues for "real world" experiences and for structured 
learning built on those experiences. 

B. Blueprint for a New School-to-Work 
Transition System in the U.S. 

It is often said tnat in the Ignited States we are veiy 
good at creating iimovative programs, but we have a 
terrible time trying to build comprehensive and coherent 
policy systems. The school-to-work transition is a case 
in point. As the above survey illustrates, a host of excep- 
tional program models exist that link school and work 
in important ways. But these programs coexist uneasily, 
ai*e replicated thinly and une\'enly, and are not part of a 
set of institutions that make it obvious to youp.g people 
how to move from compulsoiy schooling into desirable 
career pathways. 

At various moments during this centuiy, combinations 
of educators, employers, and labor experts have called 
for creation of a national system to facilitate the transition 
from school to careei-s for the nation's young people. The 
early 1900s, an era of gi-eat and wrenching changes 
wrought by industrialization and massive immigration, 
was one key moment. During that period, many looked to 
the most fonnidable economic competitor of the day — 
Germany — for guidance. It was during this period that the 
federal government first took responsibility for funding 
high school vocational education. 

Today is another such moment. And again, iuany are 
lookhtg to our international competitors — Cremiany, 
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Japan. Scaiulanavia — as nuxiols. Tiiosc count rics havo 
soniollting wo do nol: They \v<\\v clearly defined national 
systems for preparing youiii^ people for productive work 
in which employers take a in;yor nvsponsihility and in 
wliich the non-unixersity routes to success are cU^arly 
delineated and liave signilicant status, increasingly, tlu» 
call is being heard from influential leaders in business, 
education, and government that the time has come to 
oxerhaul the "non-system" of school-lo-work transition hi 
Ibis count ly. 

A consensus is developing rapidly in tlu^ lit (Mature and 
among practitionei-s both here and abroad on tlu^ basic 
building blocks of an effective career prepanUion system. 
This consensus is consistent with much of the (^xpei ience 
of the "best practice" school-and-work piograms 
descrilxHl above. 

The building blocks include; universal access: liigh aca- 
d(Mnic standards; increascnl caa^'r exposure and c<>un*<el 
ing; integration of academic and xocational education: 
integration of school and work exp(M it'uces: awai'd of a 
widely recognized cr(»dential based on industiy-appro\ (mI 
standards IxmchmarktMl to international Ixvst practice: 
and clear routes to postsecondaiy academic advancemenl. 
These principles, ehiboraled below, inlbrin the re( om- 
niemlations for lederal policy that conclude^ this i)aper, 

• riu* nation needs a system to which all young peo- 
ple have access, not .just those wlu> uumM income 
guidelines or other spcH'ially destined poi)ulations. Nar- 
row targeting, which stigmatizes and marginalizes 
pi'ograms, should be replaced with more uni\(M'sal 
eligibility < i'ii(M'ia. 

• We must build a system, not just fund a series of 
demonstraliou projects. NeilluM' enjployers nor 
schools nor young pcopU^ luu'd another shoil-tei'in 
pi'ogram lay*M'(Ml on top of the aln^uly o\(M'whelming 
w(»lter of (Hhication reform iniliatixes, 

• We must plac(^ new emphasis on career educat ion 
and guidance. CarcuM' (uhication should become pai1 
of tlu* K-12 curriculum so that our childnMi have a 
rich undcM'standing of tlu^ industries that dri\(^ oui' 
(»conomy and the occupational opporUmities within 
them, (iuidancc^ counseling in high s( lool sliould be 
about careers, not Just about college choic(\s. 

• Tlu* system must be rooted in the coniuiituient of 
quality employers to provide work and learning 
opportunities for young peopl(\ This would opiMi up 
tlu^ possibility .)f using Jobs and training as an inciMi 
tive to hard work and achievenuMit in school. And it 
would coimect young people to tiu* labor market in 

a mor(^ systematic and luMu^ticial way, 

• A hroad, diverse set of career pathways must be 
available for yomig people wanting to exj)ior(» and 
then eiiUM' different industries, occupations, and spe- 
cializations. No single program design will answer 



the needs of all communiti(\s. employers, schools and 
young p(M>ple. 

• Curricula and (caching .strategies mu.st em|)hasize 
active, contextual learning, broad rather than 
narrow skill training, and the integration of aca- 
demic and vocational education. Tlu^ pedagogy of 
.school-juul-work integration should reflect cognitive 
sciiMK'C resc^arch on tlu^ power of l(Nirning-by-doing 
and should recognize the growing inipoiiance of 
higluM' ord(M' thinking skills to productive^ employ- 
numt and citizenship, 

• The system must not foreclose the possibility of 
higher education. The ".school-to-work transition" is 
a misnomer. The end of compulsory schooling can 
no longer .scitc as the end of formal learning. 
Instead, tlu^ .sysl(Mn should (Micourage a rich sc\ of 
routes to lifelong U'arning in workplac(\s and educa- 
tional instituti(ms, hicreasingly, W(^ must think in 
terms of ".school-and-work integration," 

• An effect i\(' .sy.sicm nnist generate and di.s.seminate 
more — and more systematic — labor market 
information upon which .students arid (Miiployers can 
ba.se llunr canuM' preparation and hiring decisions 
Kmploy(M\s should haxc easitM acc(\ss to u.seful infor- 
mation on .student achi(^vement and bettiT ways to 
Judge applicants' skills and compet(mci(\s. StudcMits 
sliouhl ha\ (' mon* comph^te knowledge of the pcrfor 
mance of dilTerent public and private training provid- 
ers and the employment ;ui<l incomi^ prosp(H-ts of 
diffiM'cnt careers. Policymakers and the public at-large 
tuM'd !noi(^ accui'ate information on tlu^ career ti^jcH*- 
tories of young people after they leave .school, 

( )ne rcciMit \ ision of a wcw national .syst(Mn for de\ eloping 
strong t(H*hnical and professional skills in young people 
not going dir(H tly to four-yt^ai* colU^g*^ has been pre.s(»nted 
by form(M' I>abor Secret aiy Ray ^hn•shall and Marc Tucker 
in their book, Thinkinfffor a Lirinff (Marshall and Tucker, 
H)i)2), Their propo.sal. which (ak(\s its i-\w from ii]t(M'na- 
tional b(\st practice and which builds from tlu^ reconunen- 
dations of tlu^ Conuni.ssion on the Skills of the Ami^ican 
\Voi'kforc(\ is (luite consistent with the al>o\(v Tlu\v ad\"0' 
cate: 

I. C'anHM' exposure^ for young j>eopl(^ built into school 
curricula from the fir.st ycnr of grach' !• -hool through 
the end of compul.sory education (as in SwccUmj) 

'J. A .system of youth ccMiters for tlu* pun)os(\s of recov- 
(M'ing young p(H)pl(^ who hav(^ droppcul out of school 
(as in Sw(Mlen) 

A veiy high acadcMuic .standard heading to a (*eili(i 
cate of Initial Mastejy- that everyone .should uumm 
befon^ they Ix^gin vocational education (as in .lapan) 
1. Acce.ss for all .students who want it to a high (juality. 
structm'cd, on the Job h^u ning (^xp(M'ience h^uliiig 
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to a uiiiversally recognized tiualification (as in Ger- 
n\any) 

5. A school-based portion of the system based on broad 
occupational categoiies ratlier th<in narrow special- 
ization and built upon modular constmction of cunic- 
ular units that can maximize in(ii\idual clioice and 
mobility (as in Sweden) 



G. A work-based learning cunicuiiun designee! to de\*elop 
not just tedinical skills but also leaming-to-leam ai\d higlier 
order t]vinkii\g skills (as in Denmark) 

7. A system that pro\ides explicit pathways from any 
point in it to four-year college (k»gree and university 
programs for all who wish to take ad\'antage of them 
(as in Denmark) 




RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
FEDERAL POLICY 



A, Lessons from Practice 

Consistent with the emphasis throughout this paper on 
the need to promote both programmatic practice and 
systemic change, the federal government should pursue 
policies that advance along two related tracks: 

• Encouragement of experimentation and leaniing from 
new models 

• Setting in place the building blocks for a system that 
focuses on performance and outcomes m\6 can 
therefore acconmiodate diverse program models 

The suivey of best practice presented abo\-e under- 
scores tlie importance of this two-pronged strategy'. It 
also leads to several other conclusions that should guide 
federal policy. 

First, c\s Hie Forgottm Half study prepared by the Wil- 
liam T. Grant Foundation Commission emphasized, the 
"triad of education, service, and paid employment are 
central to improving the career prospects of young people 
in this country. This simple fonnulation remains a power- 
ful guide to improving the school-to-work transition. 

Second, federal efforts should encourage and seed 
experimentation that is sufficiently long-term to demon- 
strate program impacts — and that is strategically targeted. 
Federal incentives should be targeted to programs explic- 
itly tiying to improve three kinds of critical coordination: 

1. The integration of academic and vocational learning 

2. The integration of school- and work-based learning 

3. The integration of secondary and postsecondary 
opportunities 

F'ederal support should be multi-year so that programs 
will tiave time to mature and demonstrate results in terms 
of student learning and labor market ouicomes. 

F'ederal resources should also be coordinated and tar- 
geted so Lliat tlie many fragmented and separate parts of 
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our youth education and training system begin to share 
common features based on what is known about effective 
education and training. Youth employment programs that 
ha\*e no significant learning component should be restnic- 
tured to include educational content. Similarly, purely 
school-based liigli school programs should be restnic- 
tured to incorporate a work-based component. Ultimately, 
programs for in- and out-of school youth, for the economi- 
cally disadv^antaged and for all young people should con- 
verge towiu-d a model that integrates stmctured chtss- 
room learning v\ith work experience, that breaks down 
the walls between academic and vocational learning, and 
that provides cleiu* pathways to advancement in both the 
labor market and postsecondaiy education. 

Third, federal activity should go beyond encouraging 
program innovation to the creation of basic institutional 
elements of a national school-to-work transition system. 
Federal system-building efforts should be designed to: 

1. Make it easier for local programs to achieve and be 
held accountable for high, broadly recognized stan- 
dards of quality 

2. Integrate the preparation of new workforce entrants 
into a seamless system of skill development, begin- 
ning in early childhood and continuing through 
school, postsecondary education, and adult training 

3. Strengthen the private sector s capacity and commit- 
ment to prepare young people for careers 

As European experience shows, the effectiveness of 
national training systems depends upon institutionalized 
relationships of trust among diverse groups and interests: 
among firms that employ similarly skilled workers; 
between employers atul representatives of their workers; 
and Ix^tween private* actors and public institutions. Given 
the relative underdevelopment of these relationships and 
stmctures in the U.S., federal policy should focus on 
building capacity outside of guvenuiient so that non-gov- 
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emmental groups aiid institutions become better 
equipped and motivated to take a central role in the educa- 
tion and training of young people. 

B, New Opportunities 

The transition to a new administration in Washington 
provides a significant opportunity. As Governor of Ai'kan- 
sas and during the presidential campaign, Bill Clinton pub- 
licly stressed the importance of the school-to-work transi- 
tion for the future economic health and wealth of the 
nation. He has explicitly advocated a greater federal role 
in creating oppoilimity for young people who will not earn 
a baccalaureate through a national youth apprenticeship 
system and he wants to increase the immbers of young 
people who attend and complete college through refonn 
of postsecondai7 financial aid. 

There are good reasons for the federal government to 
move carefully and with restraint, Impro\1ng the school- 
to-work transition is only one of many domestic issues 
vying for attention and resources in a period when the 
deficit hangs over all spending proposals. The lack of 
e\idence of program effectiveness for many of the initia- 
tives touted as model school-and-work programs aigues 
against allocation of significant resources to any single 
model or strategy. 

Moreover, the federal govenimenl has historically 
played a limited role in education and training. Education 
is primarily a local and state affair and resistance to federal 
control and inteivention still mns deep. Training is gener- 
ally \1ewed as the responsibility of individual firms that 
need workei^ and of indi\idual workers who want to 
.mprove their position in the labor market. Federal training 
policy has been limited largely to economically disadvan- 
taged populations and, more recently, lo dislocated work- 
ers in need of new jobs and careeis. 

Finally, in this era, activist government is likely to take 
a different fonn than in the 1960s or the 1930s. The 
government is unlikely to launch new, untested programs. 
The public does not want government to mandate new 
initiatives that states and localities, businesses and work- 
ers, have no choice but to accept. The more likely federal 
role, paiticularly on issues of human resource and work- 
force development, will he that of partner with non-gov- 
emmental groups and institutions, acting as a catalyst, 
facilitator, monitor, and capacity-builder. The emphasis 
on "rei! \'enting go\'emment" will affect the kinds of strate- 
gies proposed and championed by the new administra- 
tion. 

These factors, while iinporiant to acknowledge, do not 
argue for maintaining the status quo. The existence of 
coherent school-to- work systems in other countries 
depends critically upon the support of national govern- 
ments. And there are many crea(.i\'c vvays for the federal 
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go\'enmient to encourage, promote, and build a system 
of new career pathways for young people in this country. 

Vocational education provides a good example of the 
ability of the federal government to leverage its 
resources. The federal share of vocational education fimds 
is only about ten percent, but because this is flexible, 
discretionaiy money for states and localities, federal prior- 
ities shape the direction of imiovation. This can be seen 
dramatically in the impact of provisions in the 1984 and 
1990 Perkins Act amendments emphasizing the integra- 
tion of academic and vocational education, instmction in 
all aspects of an industry, and Tech Prep initiatives. 

Only infrequently does the federal govenmient lia\'e an 
opening to think and act systemically. The next few years 
present one of those opportunities in a number of policy 
arenas — including education, training, and workforce 
quality. The challenge will be to continue to encourage 
divei^ity and experimentation wliile mo\ing toward a 
new system for prepaimg people for work and citizen- 
ship — a system that will outlast a few demonstration 
projects or another chimge in administration and that will 
ultimately redefijie how we govern, finance and deliver 
workforce preparation in this country. 

The following recommendations for federal action to 
improve the school-to- work transition are informed by 
the above considerations. 



C. Federal Policy Recommendations - 

The federal government should pursue the following 
strategies and acti\ities to improve the school-to-work 
transition in the United States. 

1. The federal government should encourage contin- 
ued experimentation with and learning from diverse 
school-and-work programs linking schools, employ- 
ers, and young people. 

No single career pathways model will address the needs 
of every community and its young people. A range of 
program models cai^ point to evidence of ])ositive effects 
on dropout rates, skill development, and personal growth. 
P^or others, there is still little reliable outcome data. At 
this time, it is premature to elevate one model above 
others. In fact, this is an important time to encourage and 
accelerate experimentaiion with different program mod- 
els moving toward the same goal of impro\ing career 
options for young people. However, funding for new dem- 
onstration projects or for expansion of existing initiatives 
should be tai'geted carefully to promote programs that 
advance key design goals. In addition, sufficient funds 
should be set aside for program reseai'ch, development, 
evaluation and dissemination of results. 
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The federal government should increase ilsj(na}icial sup- 
port for youth hntiotlves that link school- and 2vork-based 
learniny experiences and create high quality opportuni- 
ties in (he labor market. 

Federal resources should be targeted to encourage greater 
iulegration of: 

• Academic and vocational learning 

• School-aiid work-based experiences 

• Secondaiy and poslsecondary learning 

Each of these has been identified as a critical component 
of "best practice'* eftbils to create quahty career ()p])()i1u- 
nities for young people. Moreover, each hi\s pro\'en quite 
difficult to accomplish at the program lexel. P\inds should 
also be targeted to encourage coordination and compatibil- 
ity among programs created by different agencies or acts 
of Congress which ad\'ance these several "integrations/' 

Promishig programs that are nio-'ing — or could nu)\'e — 
in these directions incliuU^ youth apprenticeship, career 
academies, Tech Prep, cooperatixe education, school- 
based enteiprises, and youth senice. A number of hills 
introduced in Congress in 1992 proposed new funding Tor 
youth apprenticeship alone at a level of $100 million a 
year for five years. On the campaign trail. Bill Clinton 
proposed spending $1.5 billion to dewlop a national youth 
apprent iceshij) sysl em. 

Carefully crafted youth apprenticeship legislation ca!i 
promote the development of stnictured work-based com- 
ponents of career academi(\s. Tech Prep programs, sen icc* 
learning and other related initiati\'es. It can also encour- 
age state-level strategies for impro\ing the school-lo-work 
transition. A funding level of between $2.">0 and $350 
million a year for five years would enable tlu^ federal go\*- 
enmienv to undcM'write significant and sustained research, 
development, e\'aluation, and dissemination acti\ities imd 
would pro\ide each state with b(Mween two and eight 
million dollars a year for state system-building and local 
progra?n acti\ities. 

Promisincj reform directions in federally funded roca- 
tional education should be enrourafjed and ocrcU'rated, 

Tile largc^st single investment of federal dollars in pre])ara- 
tion of young people for work is \'ocational education. Fed- 
erally funded at about one billion dollars, vocational vi\u- 
( at ion has long been accepted ;ls a U^gitimale area of 
federal activism. The federal government should encour- 
age implenientalion of 1990 FVrkins Act {)ro\'isions that 
stress broad, relevant skill development through: 

• The integration of academic and vocatiorial learning 

• P]xposure to all as])ects of the industiy being studied 

• Signifk-ant employc^r involvement in curriculum |)lan- 
nhig and program monitoring 



• Work experience for vocational students linked to 
their course of study 

Specific reconuriendations include: 

• Appropriate funds already authorized under Title III 
of the 1990 Perkins Act amendments for Lighthouse 
School and Community Emplovnnent and Education 
Center programs 

• Expand support for staff development and training 
for \'ocational education administratoi^, so these 
trends can become fully integrated into state and local 
planning; and for academic and technical x ocational 
education instnictor.s, so that refonns can be impk^- 
mented in curriculum jmd instmctional practice at 
the school level. 

• Seed experimentation designed to encourage* strong 
Tech Prep programs to include a work-based k^ani- 
ing or youth apprenticeship component. 

The federal (forrmm^'nt should expand fundi ny for ytmth 
scrricc proyrnnis for ///-,sy7/oo/ and oift-of school young 
people, 

Pri\ate employiM's cmuiot pro\i(le jobs and training ()p|)or- 
t unities for e\'eiy young piTsSon who might benefit. During 
economic downturns and in labor markets where the inter- 
ested employer biise is thin, another strategy' is needed. 
Moreovei-, relying solely on private employers limits the 
potential for creating work opportunities that respond to 
critical conununity needs. 

The federal go\'ernmenl should create a new national 
youth con)s. along the lines pro])Osed by Senators Wof- 
ford and Boren. This national semce hiitiative should be 
designed as part of a comprehensive approach to provid- 
ing work expedience and work-based skill dex elopment 
linked to a school-based education program. 

One componcMit of this coips would allow secondaiy 
school students to earn postsecondaiy education scholar- 
ship funds and, where ] possible, wages, by working on 
approved community projects after school, on weekends, 
and during the summer. A second component would be 
residential and would seive out-of-school and out-of- 
work young people. 

Th ('federal yorernmeut ,'ihoidd ensure that netc proyram 
e,rperi nieniatitni yields learniny about implementat ion 
and imparts that can help ,'<h a jte future reform (f forts, 

Then^ is much to Ix^ learned about the reiatiw cost-(*ffec- 
tivene.ss and the impacts of different .school-to-work transi- 
tion models, as well as tlu* potential of diffc^rent nuxk'ls 
to achieve .significant scale. Significant federal resources 
.should be invested in research that documents and ana- 
lyzes the im])act of alternative types of programs on ])arti- 
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cipaiUs' subsequent labor market and eduealionui expeii- 
ences. 

Funds appropriated for denionstralion [)rojecls nuisl 
therefore be of sufficiently long term to enable research- 
ers to assess the implementation process and student out- 
comes wiiile in the program and upon entrajice into the 
labor market. Each demonstration project should recei\'e 
a minimum of five years of federal support; but there 
should be strict monitoring of a?inual progress witli the 
possibility of cancellation of funding after Year III if prog- 
ress has been insufficient. p]ach program should be 
iLssessed along coniparable learning and labor market 
outcome dimensions so that comparisons can be drawn 
across sites. 

In addition to eviiluation research, the federal govern- 
ment should fund technical assistance that can strength- 
en state and local effoils. This assistance should be tar- 
geted to improve the design of school- and work -based 
curricula, instniciional strategies, and assessment and 
credent ialUng systems. 

Finally, the research, dewlopnuMit , and evaluation effort 
should be accompanied by an aggressive^ comnumica- 
tions and dissemination strategy. 

The fcdcnil (/(fn'nnitciff should ciiroiintffc c.rju^ri mcHhi- 
fion and })r(Hinnu drvrl()}}iit<nd Hint proniotrs ronrcr- 
(/rnrc in fhr dcsifjn of rorntioiud rdnrnfiint and ijaHtli 
vnipliifpncnt i ni( iaf i res. 

As part of a broad effort to promote i)olicy coordination 
among programs and offices that address the school-lo- 
work transition, the federal gowrnment should encourage 
youth employment and vocational education programs 
to incorporate design elements from (*ach other. Basic 
academic education standards should be introduced into 
youth employment programs funded undei JTPA, includ- 
ing summ(M' and ()th(»r shoit-term y(/uth Jobs programs. 
Similarly, vocational (education programs should be 
encourag(Ml to include work-based components. Over 
time, the distinction between "employment** and "educa- 
tion" programs for young people shouki blur as both 
move toward a model that combines general and occupa- 
tion-specific k^aniing with access to employeis a7\d jobs 
that opcMi the door to career oppoil unities. 

2. The federal government should support the devel- 
opment of the basic elements of a national skills train- 
ing system serving young people and adults. 

Funding of <lem(mstration pr<\jects and pilot i)n)grams is 
by its nature fragmented, ad hoc '<uu\ o^lm of shoi1 duration. 
The federal govcMiunent nuist begin to build a c()iu])reh(ni- 
sive .school-to-work transition .sy.stem. onc^ that is pai1 of 
a broad national workforce pr(^])aratioii system for entiy- 
le\-el and incumbent worker's. 



Because one of the main intended beneficiaries of work- 
force preparation refonn is the nation's employer coni- 
nmnity, this system must be a public-private p^utnership 
in its governance and development. And because of the 
critical importance of states in the coordination, manage- 
ment and monitoring of education and training hi the 
I'.S., it must also be a close federal-state collaboration. 

The basic building blocks of a national career prepara- 
tion '<uk\ training system — and of the school -to-work tran- 
sition system that should be embedded in it — should 
include the following elements specified by Robert Sheets 
of Northern Illinois I'nixersity in a paper prepared for the 
Competitiveness Policy Council (Sheets, 1992): 

• Governance* stmctures that have credibility in the pri- 
vate sector and that facilitate interagency coordination 
and planning 

• Occupational skills standards that drive program con- 
tent and instructional method and that provide the 
biisis for universally recognized certification 

• Broadly accepted iissessment tools for evaluating 
masteiy relative to those standards 

• A national framework for mininuim perfonnance stan- 
dards for education and training providers roupled 
with a n^gular reporting system on providers' perfor- 
mance 

• Incentives for building private sector institutional 
capacity and individual demand 

• Mechanisms for creating conunon delmitions and eli- 
gibility critc»ria across diverse federal programs and 
agencies and for minimizing fragmentation of oppor- 
tunities available to indi\iduals seeking training 

\Vhil(* it is beyond the scope of this [)aper to mak(» detailed 
recomnu^ndations on how the federal gov<M'nment can 
create a national workforce preparation system, we focus 
on two components of such a .system that are particularly 
relevant to tlu^ school-to-work transition: the development 
of broad perfonnance* standards to guide generic and 
specific occupational skill development; and the .strength- 
ening of care(M* information and counseling .semces for 
young people. Without skill standards, youth apprentice- 
ship. Tech Prep, and other programs that prepare young 
I)eopl(* for careers will lack clear (juality benchmarks to 
guide tlu*ir efforts. And without a much mon* effect iv<* 
car(*(M* information and coun.sc^ling .system, young p<H)i)le 
will be unable to obtain the infon nation they need to 
begin to make informed career and career preparation 
cli()ic(\s. 

Th(\lrd('rttl (jorcnnncnl should c.rjKtnd tlio current rj'forts 
of lite l\S. I)c})(trhnonls of Labor and Eduraiion to rstob- 
lish a nuf ionol si/slcni (fndunfun/ nidustnjdxiscd 
skill sUtndnrds, 
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School-to-work transition progr<uns are designed to 
improve the connections between employers and schools 
in this countiy, to the benefit oi young people and employ- 
ers. But for these programs to respond to employers' 
needs and also provide young people with skills that aiT 
clearly valued in tl.e labor market, a system of occupa- 
tional skill standards is needed, benchmarked to the stiuv 
dards of the best of our international compel itoi's and 
accepted by firms and labor organizations in relevant 
industries. Negotiating the breadth and content of skill 
standards requires healthy discussion of the kinds and 
levels of experience and skills employers expect of young 
entrari*s in.o their industries. Once standards are agreed 
to, school-to-work transition programs can shape curricu- 
lum and instmctional method to those benchmarks. In 
addition, demonstration of master^' then becomes the 
criterion for advancement and success, not seat-time in 
a classroom. 

As part of the Bush Administration s education strategy, 
the Departments of Labor and Education were instiTicted 
to spearhead a public-private paitnership to de\'elop volun- 
tary industiy-based skill standards for all industries. Fol- 
lowing a series of joint hearings to generate public dialogue 
and build multi-sector working relationships, in October 
the Depaitments announced funding for more than a dozen 
pilot projects to experiment with innovative approaches 
to industi^'-based skill standards and ceriifications. 

New federal school-io-work transition initiati\es should 
further the development of occupational skill standards 
and of the public-private paitnerships that create and legit- 
imate tliem. Any new funding for youth apprenticeship 
or other school-and-work programs should require speci- 
fication of the broad occupational areas in whic^h young 
people will be trained and of the program's strategy* for 
identifying or creating skill standards to guide cuiriculum 
and student learning. By linking the two efforts, the federal 
government can ensure that program-level experimenta- 
tion contributes to and accelerates efforts to constmct a 
comprehensive, perfonnance-based national training sys- 
tem. In the same spirit, as sets of skill standards are created 
mul recognized for entry into and advancement in differ- 
ent industries, the federal government should mandate 
tlieir use in federally funded vocational education and 
job training programs. 

The federal (jovcrnmrut should assunfe a leadership role 
in increasing career i)iforniation and career counseling 
to ifonng people. 

Career counseling and infomiation are essential to 
infomied choice of and planning Ibr careei-s. Yet, the 
federal govenun<^nt and its education refonn strategy have 
ignored career counseling. And neither the Hlmploymeiil 
Sei-vice nor school guidance counselors provide adequate 
information and materials. In the 1980s, a federal program 
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bringing the counseling aiid job placement resources of 
the Employment Service into high schools was aban- 
doned. And there is nothing in this countiy like the commu- 
nity-based career guidance centers of Gennany and Den- 
mark. 

Tlie federal government should play a strong role in 
building institutional capacity and dri\ing refonn of 
career counseling. It should: 

• Work with states to establish national goals and stan- 
dards for career education 2Lnd couaiseling for all 
schools and youth programs requiring individual 
career development plans 

• Devote resources to the development and use of 
industiy- and occupation-specific career informatiun 
curricula and materials in written and audiovisual 
fonn that would appeal to young people 

• Expand efforts by the National Occupational Infonna- 
tion Coordinating Committee, working with other 
agencies and with states, to develop a national career 
information system delivered through state-managed 
career centers 

• Restore and strengthen the federal role in pro\i<ling 
counseling, occupational information, and job place- 
ment for high school students (and out-of-school 
youth) through: (he Employment Service, support 
of non-profit organizations that pro\ide such semces; 
and/or the creation of a new system of independent 
ciureer counseling centers 

3- The federal government should focus federal 
resources on two challenges to broad diffusion of 
school-to-work transition programs: employer partic- 
ipation and teacher development. 

The most critical limiting factor to the de\*elopment of 
work-based leiiming alternatives for young people is the 
willingness ol erripl^wrs to provide paid work oi)portuni- 
ties and structured training. Increasing the \'oluntary par- 
ticipation of businesses will require targeting some incen- 
tives to employers. On the school side, perhaps the most 
significant obstacle to broad diffusion is the challenge of 
preparing significant, numbers of teachers for instruc- 
tional methods that emphasize coaching, active and 
applied learning, and interdisciplinary team-teaching. The 
federal government should take steps to address each of 
these challenges. 

llic federal government should provide incentives to 
eniploj/ers a) id con.sortia of employers to hire and work 
with young people in structured school -and -work learn- 
ing programs. 

Economists identify three kinds of incentives av<iilable to 
government: 
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1) infomiation aiid pei*suasion through meetings, materials 
and marketing strategies that appeal to business decision- 
makers on economic or non-economic grounds 2) techni- 
cal assistance that lowers information and capacity-build- 
ing costs 3) financial incentives to indi\iduai fimis or 
groups of firms that can offset training and wage costs. 
The federal government should pursue a mix of these 
strategies, being caivful not to offer financial incentives 
when others might suffice. Given the weak organization 
of employers into associations that work together to 
upgrade technology, work organization and workforce 
skills, incentives that strengthen employer associations 
and consortia should be emphasized. 

The federal government should: 

• Conduct a coordinated, cabinet-level outreach appeal 
to business leaders for greater paiticipation in work- 
based learning programs for young people. These 
appeals should be targeted to employers in industries 
with a history of in\*olvement in education-business 
partnerships, with labor shoitages in key technical 
and professional occupations, and with an ability to 
influence business leaders in their own and other 
industries. 

• Underwrite the development and dissemination of 
written and audio\isual materials, how-to guides, 
and training packages for employei-s, industry consor- 
tia and trade associations. Tliese materials should 
respond to specific employer concerns about partici- 
pation and highlight finns already involved in best 
practice programs. 

• Expand demonstration project funding for models of 
school-and-work integration that explicitly require 
employer commitments to provide employment and 
skill de\'elopment, including compacts, cooperatiw 
education, and youth apprenticeship (see #1 above). 

• Provide grants to industry-based consortia of firms or 
their associations to develop and promote work- 
based learning programs at the local and state levels 
and to play a central lole in ensuring that programs 
train to industry's needs. These financial incentives 
will lower employer participation costs, but will not 
raise equity and efficiency objections that subsidizing 
youth apprentice wages would. 

• Commission or conduct a comprehensive report on 
the incentives m\d institutional supports necessary* 
to establish and sustain employer involvement. This 
report, which should be prepared only after several 
years of significant new experimentation and 
research, should make recommendations for legisla- 
tive or other refonns to stimulate and sustain 
employer involvement in .school-to-work transition 
efforts, including financial incentives to increase 
employer participation without providing wasteful 
subsidies or tax credits for worbbas jd learning that 
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firms would have pro\ide(i e\-en without financial 
incentives. 

The federal government should aggresf^irely supporl ueir 
sStralegles for teaeher development to prepare elassroom 
and ivorkplace instraetors for the active pedagogy of 
learning tJiat is mitral to effective n^ork-based learning. 

One of the strengths of youth apprenticeship and other 
efforts to integrate school- and work-based learning is 
their acti\'e, experiential approach to instmction and learn- 
ing. Of course, this is not the way most high school teach- 
ers approach their work; if 5m>lhing, workplace personnel 
are even less reflective and conscious of their instnic- 
tional strategies. For these new ways of linking school and 
work to have maximum impact, professional de\-elop- 
ment efforts will ha\'e to be built into all new programs 
and system-building initiatives. These efforts should 
include resources for curriculum development and train- 
ing in new assessment techniques. 

In addition, the federal government should establish a 
regional network of Professional Development Institutes 
that experiment with radically different approaches to 
teacher development. In place of one-time professional 
development courses provided with little or no follow-up, 
the Institutes should develop what I>auren Resnick of the 
Learning Research and Development Center calls " a sys- 
tem of distributed apprenticeship," in which teachers 
rotate through their own apprenticeship residencies at a 
number of program sites and alternately receive coach- 
ing, reflect on their practice, and coach othei^s in the ])eda- 
gogy of active, contextual learning. The federal govern- 
ment should investigate certification for school and work- 
place supemsors and mentors, in cor\j unction with the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 

4. The federal government should use its authority 
and resources to promote a newvision of government's 
roU in the preparation of young people for economic 
and social opportunity. 

The federal government has an opportunity to articulate 
a new vision of go\*emment s role in helping the nation 
prepare its young people for productive careers and citi- 
zenship. It sliould publicize and demonstrate its full com- 
mitment to participating with others in the public and 
private sectors to increase the opportunities and the qual- 
ity of education, service, and paid employment for young 
people. The federal government should project itself as 
activist in its intention to invest in people; but it should 
emphasize its role iis a partnci* with non-governmental 
groups and institutions. 

To this end, the federal government can: 




1) use its authority aiui visibiliiy to help shift public- 
opinion 

2) use its purchasing power to uncIcMscore new youth 
pohoy priorities 

3) use its own position as an employer to set a positive 
example for other employers in tlie prix ate and pub- 
lic sectors 

Possible acti\ities: 

Thr noir Aclnii fiislmliou should use (he "bullij pulpit^' of 
fhr Presidencif to emphasize ifs eontntiftftenf to ijouua 
people, to their eduealioii and prepomtloii for eareevs, 
and ((> on (jet lei st (/orern luenf r()le in iinprovinif that 
preparation. 

President Clinton should design a series of highly \isible 
acti\ities that focus niedia and public attention on the 
j)light of our nation's young pe()i)l(^ and on "best practice" 
effons to improve the school-to-work transition in this 
countiy. These activities should include events that put 
highly respected employers hi the spotlight and demon- 
strate botli public* and private sen-tor dc^sire to take greater 
rc^sponsibiiity ft.r career prc*paratk>n for young people. 
They should include* \isits to innovative progran s around 
the countiy. 

The federal (f(frerunient should use its si(/nijieant pur- 
ehasitnf poir^'r to expand (pfaliti} f/outh apprent i^-esh i jf 



opportunities on federally funded eeononiie rcritaJiza- 
tion and ])uhlic works programs. 

In the coming years, significant federal resources will be 
in\'c\sted in rebuilding the nation s transportation and 
comn\unications infrastructure, in th^ constinction and 
rehabilitation of public housiag, and in defense acijust- 
ment acti\ities. These federally funded projects provide 
an oppoilunity to encourage a significant expansion in 
employer pro\ision of work-based learning opportunities 
for yon.ng people, (If Hc^ad Stai1 is expanded significantly, 
a similai' opportunity would prc^sent itself in a serxice 
industr\'.) The federal government should specify a per- 
centage of jobs cremated by such funds to be set aside for 
young pc^ople in youth apprenticeship or other structured 
school-and-work programs. An additional set-aside should 
be considercHl for out-of-school youth. 

The federal f/orernmeut ,sh(ndd demonstrate leadership 
as an etn}>lotjer htj eonnnitti ug to provide paid work (jppor- 
tiufities in (lorerntneNt workplaees to ijour/g people in 
si met u red learning progran}s. 

The? federal government should participate aggressively in 
youth apprenticeship, cooperative e*due*ation iuui other pro- 
grams th.at rcHiuire paid work for young pcH)ple in school. 
It should set an e^xamplev if the\se programs are important, 
them the federal government should also be providing 
opportunities for your.g people. This would highlight the 
fe^leral govermneut's commitmcMit to being an account- 
al)le. responsible paitner in building the nation s future. 
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ENDNOTES 



'In this paper, the tonn "school-to- work transition" is usod 
frecjiiently. This deseives some exphuiation at the oiitsel. 
While this is the most common generic term for educa- 
tional eftbils to prepare young people for the world of 
work, it is misleading in so\'oral respects. "School-to-work 
transition" implies a single nu)ment when one lea\'es 
school and enters the workplace. It is far more typical 
for individuals to move hack and foi1h between school 
and work <us they position themselves for change during 
their workhig lives. The tenn also implies that the critical 
moment is the transition to work, rather than the ext(Muk*d 
preparation through school and work experiences that 
are at th(^ heart of most "school-to-vvork transition" pro- 
grams. Perhaps a more accurate* term would "school- 
and-work integration" programs. 

-A modest exception is the n^gistered api)renticeship sys- 
tem, concentrated in tlie building and consLniction 
trades, witich does offer non-baccalaureates a route* to 
decent careers; howe\er, this sy^item pro\ides training 
oppoH unities to no more than 3(;0.00() Americans a year, 
few of them in their teens. Only two percent of high 
school graduates become ai)p rent ices. The a\'erage age 
of r.S. ap})rentices is the late twenties in constructicni 
and the early thiilies in manufacturing. 

'The imf)oi1ance of college attendance to minority (employ- 
ment prospects is undei>;cored by fuilher analysis of this 
data. The percentage of blacks working at any job 



improves steadily find approaches that of whites as edu- 
cation levels increase. For those with some college, the 
percentage of bhK'k high school graduates working 
jumps to 79 percent compared to 87 percent for whites. 
Black and white youths with college degrees show rela- 
tive parity in their labor force participation ajid ability to 
find work. 

There is significant confusion about the relationship 
between youth ai)prenticeship and registered appren- 
ticeship in the Tnited States. Rc^gistered apprenticeship, 
as noted ab()\'e, is primarily a training route into the 
construction trades and some manufacturing occupa- 
tions, hi only rare circumstances is registered appren- 
ticeship an option for young peopk* who have not yet 
(^anied a high school diploma. And it serves only a veiy 
small portion of the workforce. Youth apprenticeship pro- 
grams are designed to con>plement and not compete 
with r(\gistered apprtMiticeship. hi occupational areas 
where registered apprenticeships are active and are a 
primai-y route into the occupation, youth apprenticeship 
can seive as a pre-apprenticeship program that can grant 
advanced standing for the related in*^truction and work- 
place components, hi other fields, youth apprenticeship 
may or may not be registiMvd with the state or federal 
labor deparimenl, depending on local choice. 

The principles emphasized here an* distilled from recent 
writings on this subject by Robert (ilover, Paul Bail on. 
and my colleagues at Jobs for the F^iture. 
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A MEMORANDUM ON THE YOUTH 

TRANSITION 

PAUL E. BARTON 



There is emerging in the national consciousness a belief 
that we have a serious deficiency in the system hy which 
youth move from the scliool world to the work world. 
\Miat had been dimly seen in the mist by few was cr\-stal- 
lized by the two 1988 repoits of the William T. Grant 
P'oundation Commission on The Forc/ottrn Half imcl 
more impoilantly, by the four years o{ J'oUoir-np in galva- 
nizing public attention to their reconunendations, and to 
an understanding of the nature of this deficiency. If half 
our youth are forgotten, it is increasingly the case that 
the documentation of this neglect by the (irant lM)undation 
Conunission is now remembered. 

In a new stage, begun in tlie late 1980s, a host of expeii- 
(MU-ed and knowledgeable people ha\e dedicated them- 
selves to figuring out what to do, and then tiying to get it 
done. Progress is being made at this stage of "the begin- 
ning of the beginning/* There is. for example, a conclusion 
uK-reasingly sliare(i that we need a complete sijslcnu not 
just another program. But there is also, I perceive, some 
dismay at the complexity of it all. After all, the knowledge 
base includes the history of how we got in this predica- 
ment. ..that is, the iiistorical dynamics, the education side, 
the employer side, the union side, the labor market side, 
and the politics and govermnent side. 

Amidst this complexity, a considerable number, includ- 
ing our new President, have alightf^d upon the term 
"Youth Apprenticeship/' They ha\'e seen the apprentice- 
ship systems in Europe work well for a large propoHion 
of youth who do not immediately follow the college and 
professional path. Differen: people now use the tenn to 
mean a range of thhtgs, from a traditional apprenticeship 
of long-term training prcnided to youth by the employer, 
at employer exp(»nse — often in collal)oration with (he 
union — to any arrangement that utilizes the work-site, 
to, more vaguely, any scliool to work transition arrange- 
ment that involves thc^ employer. So in a situation that 
is vei-y complex in terms of finding the le\'ers of cliange, 
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we stall with miscomnumication about the meajiing of 
the tenn youth apprenticeship. 

The reason for this memorandum is the hope that it 
would bt helpful to (a) summarize the complexity of the 
situation, in order to share a conunon understanding of 
the environment in which change is to occur; and (b) to 
deal with the conlrnt of worksite-based approaches, in 
order to comnnmicate in terms not encumbered with 
defining and redefining a term — a term that luis had fairly 
specific meaning since the middle ages, and now is being 
infused with diverse, new meanings. 

The Environment of the Youth Transition 

assessment of the ennronment and the reasons for 
complexity is summarized below. The elements are simply 
stated, not elaborated, nor defended in research terms. 
(I ha\'e done so, however, in publications going back over 
a period of 2o years.) 

1. MuUi-lrvrls of Control 

We have multi-levels of school control, multi-levels of 
govennnent, and many thousands of employers. 
Implementation, even when we think we know what 
to do, is formidable. Where are the levers of change? 

2. Two Worlds 

We have a strongly embedded tradition and |)ractice 
of two separate worlds of school and work. ( )ur \ ()ca- 
tional education system (or our high school general 
track) expects to do the teaching. And ask employers 
about the transition problem and they will tell you 
how the schools need to improve, not (Muployers. 
l-]mploy(Ts expect to get (Mitiy-level workei's fully pre- 
pared by th(^ school system. 

:\. A Ilisfon/ of I)r-Sl{illin(f 

.-\merrran employers haw had. and mostly still have. 




a tiadition of aiming for reduced reliance on humans, 
taking decision making and individual skills out of 
jobs and substituting equipment for labor. That is 
changing, but slowly, with only a fraction operating 
on a "high performance" model. Appeals to the need 
to de\'elop "human capital" will not, all by themselves, 
mobilize employers to make substantial investments 
in the training of young entry-level workers (related 
to #2), 

4, The Hinng Age 

American employers with adult-type jobs that have 
fringe benefits and advancement opportunities — the 
kind of jobs we want more high school graduates to 
get — do not hire until age 22 to 25, even when they 
hire people with only a high school education. We 
need not just a new training policy but also a new 
hiring practice. 

5, L'nnHod Tntiinag hirrstiiirnt 

Auierican employers generally invest much less in 
training than our foreign competitors and the iinest- 
ments they make are for higher-le\'el employees; entiy- 
level workers get little. Asking for heaw inxestment 
in training young workers, jjonng trorkcrs thcjj don't 
riTH lure, is foreign to their existing practice (and 
is, in fact, a foreign practice). 

(J, \eir and Catch ij 

While we need to c reate a "system," in America wc^ 
tend to tliiiik in terms of programs, of denunist ra- 
tions, of catchy names, of (juick results, and most 
always of something new (although in the Citse of 
the apprenticeship term we go to the opposite extreme 
and reach fai* back to something verv^ old, which is 
in relatively k)ng-term decline in the r.S.). A suc-cessfui 
approach of ten or twenty yc^ars ago will likely he 
dismissed, whatever the reason for its demise (e\en 
if successful vestiges remain). 

A ftijsfetN of new institutional roles and relationships 
does not reduce to a name, like "Quick Stai1." It is 
a policy, a forging of new relationships, a creating of 
new attitudes, and of rex-ei-sing long-established 
trends. 

7, CoHjliciiug Vieir})()iiifs and Eni])hasrs 

We confront a variety of educational and youth prepa- 
ration theoiies, some compatible with each other and 
some not: 'Must give them cognitive skills, we will do 
th(» training"; "give them good work attitudes and 
habits"; "give them occupa )nal skills in school"; "get 
Voc Ed to integrate academic instniction"; "use thc^ 
work])lace for teaching academics in context" (atid its 
opposite: "no, the workplace is too uncontrollable as 
a teaching c^nxironment"); "achieve work! cUiss stan- 
dards in academic subjc^c-ts for all students"; "teach 
g(*neric high performance skills as identified by 
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SCANS"; **you hare to have a postsecondary educa- 
tion component as in 2 + 2 programs"; and so on , , , 

8. Econoynics and Demographij 

We must also consider long-tenii economic and demo- 
graphic trends, overlaid by the business cycle. We 
know the difficult demographics but we uo not agree 
on the needed degree of upward skilling of jobs to 
be created in the future. The long recession makes it 
(n'en more difficult for businesses to commit to 
investment in human capital for long-temi growth. 

9. Ideal Solutions 

We have many different le\'els of skill requirements 
for entry- level jobs imd different employer \iews of 
what constitutes a qualifiec entry-level worker. And 
we have solutions of differing expense and quality. 
We tend to think only of the top-of-the-line, ideal 
approach that is veiy hard to attain for all, and we 
see fatal flaws in lesser approaches, evcm though these 
may be much better than what now exists for most 
youth. Thus, we may be for an Apprenticeship model, 
but wholly n^ject evcMi a good Cooperati\ e Educa- 
tion model, 

10. Tapping the Eniploijev Viewpoint 

We tend to confuse wa\'es of media \\y\)v for a program 
iiame boosted by a major magazine or T\' documen- 
taiy. In the 1970s, therc^ w^is a wave of ailicles about 
Career Education. Now it is the turn of Youth AppnMi- 
ticeship. I low many employers are talking up either 
one of these? How many school systems? What do 
emplc^vers think the best substantive* approac^h is'? 
What terms are thc^y comfoilable with? 

A Central Proposition 

Personally, I have found these ten con<litions to be for- 
jiiidahle in the fashioning of my own \iews of a uniciue 
Ameiican response to a growing desire to do something 
about the school to work transition. But I have, over 25 
years, reached one strong conviction. It Is that the keij 
to the '\sijstetn" Is a eollaboratlre appivach between the 
school and eniplogcrs. While the approaches of our cotn- 
petltors rarij hugely, theg do have this In common (excep- 
ting, perhaps, in other English-speaking countries). West 
(Germany clearly does it through apprenticeship, but .Japa- 
nese employers hir(* youth directly from schools imd do 
their own training, through their agreements with specific 
schools that select the top students and act as their hinng 
agent. I accept both approaches, <md those in betw(H»n, if 
the schools and tlie employers have agreed on them. Of 
course, while school-employer cc llaboration is k(\v, it is 
not necessarily the whole system. 

We must pres(Mit a clearly ai'ticulated approach that is 
also imd(M'stan(lal)le. There should not 1h» complexity and 
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confusion in the central proposition. Wliile this must be 
made crystal clear, however, there does not need to be 
standardization in its implementation. To me, the central 
proposition is as follows: 

School systems and employers (spiored by or joined 
by governmevt) must jointly design approaches in 
which th/'y share responsibilities for prejyaring 
youth for entry into onployment in the prim anj 
market, and for faciHtaling that entiy ichen stu- 
dents are certified to be properly prepared. 

I would call this an Employer/School Compact, or Collabo- 
rative Education and Training, or Experience-Based Edu- 
cation and Training, or School-Work, or anything else that 
identifies the central proposition. It is the key step in 
whether we are to have a system, and it is the key to the 
drawer wherein lie other keys — better occupational choice, 
bettor information to make choices, contexts for academic 
instruction, "transparency" between school and work 
requirements (to use Steve Hamilton's phrase), and '*sig- 
naling" from the labor market (to use John Bishop s 
plirase) to raise the motivation to do well in school. 

This collaboration can result in different foinis. different 
degrees of employer responsibility, of school responsibil- 
ity and of skill standards, and of stiindardization. It can 
occur between one school and a number of employers, 
in a whole community, in a whole state, and it can be 
aided by federal legislation (but not likely created solely 
that way, since employer participation cannot be legis- 
lated). It can also include programs operated entirely by 
employers, if they provide the classroom element. And it 
can be pieced together by different advocates who put 
in place tlieir preferred fonn of collahc^iative arrange- 
ments. 

What are the fonns this collaboration might lake? In th<* 
following chart I have described some fonns, somewhat 
in declining order of responsibility for the employer role 
and for standardization of certification of skills, and in 
ascendnig order for the school role. Except for the tradi- 
tional apprenticeship approach in the U.S., I have not 
used names of things that now have currency, because a 
name like Youth Apprenticeship conveys such different 
things to different people, and what it includes is likely 
evolving. Also, I suspect that some advocates of Youth 
Apprenticeship might, upon examination, embrace forms 
of collaboration not now labeled in this way. 

Fonn #2 seems to be what most Youth Apprenticeship 
advocates have in mind; I have calU^l it Industi-y Ceitific^d 
Training, partially to follow my rule of not using names 
that already have currency. This is along the lines of the 
name William Kolberg and Foster Smith gav(^ the West 
German approach in llieir recent book.' Also, John Dun- 
lop suggesteci it he lalx^h^l CcM'lified Skill Training. 



Readers may recognize existing and past efforts among 
the others. For example, #6 is Career Academies, as they 
started in Philadelphia. Some are at the community college 
level (such as pro\dding customized training to industry). 

1. Registered Apprenticeship 

While the U.S. Apprenticeship Program has been dwin- 
dling in relative size, it is considered to be a very high 
quality approach to training. It is expensive and is not 
separate, in that it is part of the total bargain between 
the employer and the union in joint programs. It does 
not now reach secondary school-age youth, but efforts 
should be made to have collaborative programs 
between secondary schools and traditional appren- 
ticeship programs (and there are such examples in 
the U.S.). 

2. Industry Certified Training 

The table describes the content of a modified West 
Gennan model for secondary' school-age youth. It 
includes a continued school role until certification, and 
thus avoids an early decision not to go to college; that 
option would remain open (unlike the early tracking of 
the West German system). The employer pays for 
wages and work site costs. Agreement on standards is 
the central feature. 

X Subsidized Industry Certified Training 

This is the same as #2, except that an effoil would be 
made to secure employer participation through shar- 
ing the cost. Tiie table list.s various fonns this might 
take. Employers have more problems than just cost, 
but for many this may tip the scales toward pailicii)a- 
lion. 

4 . Wo) 'k Si te Access for St ni ct u red Ti y/ ining 

In #1 through #3, the general apprenticeship mode is 
used: youth are in paid jobs and they are working 
while receiving stnictured training. In this approach, 
they are not (Muployees; the facilities and employer 
expertise are being used to train, as an alternative to 
the vocational education classroom. The school plays 
a larger role and the employer assumes less responsibil- 
ity than in #!-#;]. Many employers may find this to be 
a more acceptable model. 

5. Pu rchascd Work Site Struct urrd Tra inin <j 

Same as #4, except that the pul)lic education system 
pays employers for stnictured worksite^ triiining. Of 
course, cost sharing could occur also. 

(). School Instruction, With Experience and Informal On- 
the-rfob Trai)iing 

The school has full responsibility for formal instniction, 
but it is combined with (and related to) canMuIIy cho- 
sen pai1-time employment in which students receive 
the informal on-the-job training t.\i)ical in U.S. firms. 
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7. Career/Occupafional/Indusfry Specific Magnet Schools 
While instruction is totally within the public education 
system, the school is created with considerable indus- 
try participation and involvement, assuring employer 
approval and increasing the odds that graduates will 
be hired in the industry. 

8. Articulation irith a Tiro-Y^car Postsccondan^ Program 
Any of the above in which the student can progress on 
a two- year program of postsecondary education, in a 
program that dovetails with the secondary school and 
work site program. 

Any of these forms, when done icell, would represent a 
veiy large improvement in the arrangements we now 
have. Wliiie a paiticular school or school system might go 
all one way, several of these could exist side by side, 
depending on the proclivities of employei^ in particular 
industries, or the level of skill required in particular occu- 
pations, or the degree of need employers have to get access 
to better trained entry'-level workers in skill shortage 
an^a^. 



The piincipal reason for this memorandum is to help 
stimulate discussion and to develop consensus on a work- 
site-based complement to school instruction. There are 
other worthwhile initiatives that need support and that 
are not directly addressed here, such as the integration of 
academic and vocational education and the creation of 
occupational guidance in the high schools or elsewhere. 
Also, a shortage of worksite experience opportunities 
requires the development of community semce options 
to complement private sector options. 

'They call it Certified Career Training. About apprentice- 
ship they write: '^Although the apprenticeship program sup- 
plying skilled craftsmen to the building trades remains 
effective, it is not feasible to strengthen and expand this 
concept so that it becomes the main provider of skilled 
workei^," (See William H. Kolberg and P'oster C. Smith. 
Rebuilding Amenca's Workforce: Biisiness Strategies to 
Close the Competitiw Gap. Home wood, IL: Business One 
h-win, 1992.) 
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1. Registered Apprenticeship 



1 he cniplovet. ox ihc ciiiploxer ^\\^^ ihe union, csiabh^h 
Apptenike-lnp proiisani^ Aowz^ llie linc> ot ivciMeteil pr.^iiranw in ilu- 
r I lie>e uouM Iv ot ^iveral \e,ii^ JuraiuMi. lH\^inn!n>; ai a^;!. 1^. 
wiih wa^c^ on a giadiuned >t.ale Icailini; lo )(nirni.\ ni.ui mjun 
Mmeiured on-ihc-|t^h traininj: i> ttMiihinetl uiih Lla>sro(Mn uork 
C.oniinuod employmeni wuh ihe lirm i> lypkdl. luu noi ^uariiniccd 
I he etnpKnei or ihe loini appreniKCship ami ir.unnii; lomnuuee 
pnneipalK re>pon<ihle and heais ihe eosis o\ training; iC la^si'oom 
uoik In MMiieuiiK-N puhhtiv Nuh^idirrd ' 

hi die I" s . die )onu eniploxei -union pi(^i;r.ini> au- cNiahliNhcd as pan 
of die u>mI ti^lletuvc baiiiamino amecnicni 



Ihe school provides a sironc. 
aLadcniK piogram unul aj^e 
ptwsihK auardiiiiia (iviiiuaie 
ol IiiMiid \t.iMeiA " a> proposed 
Ml die .Amtfka's L'/iei(<' repon 
ihe school lor die employer* 
lOiild pnnidc die c lassn^iMii 
ni*=uiiciion iivpicalK' <Mie da\" a 
ueek' coniplenicnunu die on- 
dic-joh iniinnii; 



Since siudcniN make a truual 
*.htiue a I .vue lO. needs 
sinMii; nilorniauon and 
iiuidaiice I'uncuon n<n now 
.u ailahlc 

!ndusir\-sci siandards ioi 
L eri I (icanon . pi clerahK 
indasir\ uidc. uidi conipieu- 
poriahiliu ol civdcnna.U 



Industry Certified Training 

(a Modified West German Model) (.A) 



Fniplo\cis piovide sniuuiied oivilie |oh iiainiiii: and pan.! 
eniplinnicni on a pan iinic basis I lie irainin>; is JoscK linked \o \W 
inNimciion prinided he a school pariner [he cnipliner conimiiniera is 
likely less d^.a»"» die diue or st^ umis m a nadmonal appieiuu cship 
program, die approach is i.uli^rcd and inoiv llcxiblc dian in • 1 ' .ihtue 
I mpKneis pa\ bodi wa^e^ and irainiiii; losIs, tMNei b\ die value ol die 
work perlornicd d^ui widnnii siaiidaidiiid wage iVijUiicinciUs^ Ni> 
loniniiimeni u> hiring alier irainnii: tompieicil. Inn e\pi\{ed lo be a 
fret|Ueni oi<.urieiuc 



Tiie >Lho(^l. a^ a parintM v.iih 
induMr\. LOiiunues a strong role 
alUM age 16. providini: 
a».aden)K in>irui. lu^n lo help 
keep optK^'is open a^ well a^ 
providing die txcupanonal 
cIaN'>r(Hini niMruLiion dial 
doveunls wuh die Mrin. lured 
oii-ihe-joli UiUnnig pnnKlcd In 
employers vinni: siandards 
and \.eriilitalion lequiienienis 
retjunvs heaw iiivoKeiiieni ol 
indnsin and irade <isM\iaiion 



Same as in ^ 1 >. e\».epi dial 
loiiiinuaiion of acadeim*. 
insiruciion keeps more opuoiis 
open and l(Hal sKmd.jids nia\ 
have lo sullue. as wc ut«rk 
iouard uidele a i copied 
siandards and ^eriilkaiion 
piMiable LiedeniiaU 
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3. Industry Certified Training 

(a Modified Wesl German Model) (B) 



As in cxtvpi ilui ihc cnipKnoi lolc is subsklircci In i;ovLrnnu'ni 
li could Iv ihroui;h spccil\ iPv; ihis loini ot nwiiini; uiniorii; oihcrs' in 
a lax «.ivdu. oi tivdmng boili uaininv; and uagc cxpi'iisL.- tor Mudcnis 
undor a Training; l.e\y. or ilnouj;h iho cxicnsion oi \hc Fargeicd joh^ 
"lax (..rain. i>r ihrou):ii dnvi.i rcinihursrnu'ni lor ihc ^.■l>^l ol sirvkiinvd 
uaininu 



4- Work Site Access to Simciiircd Training (.A) 



l iiiploy-T-. priAulo cidTsN lo viruciuivil wovk >\\c irainin>; provuli'd h\ 
Lompan\ pciMinncl. pcihaps combined wuh scbot^.l pcrMinncI ibis is 
done s{i as lo niinimirc snierlcrcncv uiib prodiu'iuMi sLiiodules von 
unr.scd oquipnu'ni. alior b(Hirs. saiuriLivx. ck - ! be pri>i;rani tksii;n is 
|oini wnh ilic stbool Ihc i*ni}^lo\cr docs no\ pay \vai;cs and a<.uial 
parikipaiion m pnKlikiuvi minimized 

C criilKanon is bv ihc school, under Mand.irds wiirkcJ lUii uiili 
k'klusi:\ jxuitL ipaiK>n 1 nipKneis U.w^- .i ^^ooil oppiMUniiiv ii> srK\ l 
proxpLc live emphnci s 



The stboul carrk'^ larger 
ivspt^isibiluy \ov insiiikiion 
and dcsion ihan ni a.nd \2» 
liiMiucuon Is onbaiucd by Us«. 
o! uork biic taeilnk'> and 
employer iraminj; Lapal">ilii\ 
vhool sysionis seek suonj; 
pankipaiiein 1mm cmplovers in 
esiablisbani: skill sunidards anj 
ecnilkanon ivt(mivmenis 



5. Work Site Access lo Slruclured I raining (B) 



Requue^ a sirong OLtupaiional 
insirucikMi eajubiliiy in ibo 
school, bincc cmpknei's will noi 
be lakmg primaiy lespiMisibihu 
ior irisirucuon. and Mudcnis 
^vill noi have jobs ihnnii^b 
^ehkh I hey will j;ei solid 
experience llowe\er. die u>e ol 
on-siie irainini; will treaie a 
nuicb suoni^ei pro^;ram ihan 
one eniirely sl hoc^l-based 

Since keiiiticaikin is noi .i^ 
siroiii; as in ^ M and yiy a i(>iai 
record need^ lo he nuili. .is m 
Woikhnk 



1 he seb(H>! skmciu ^ukKi^i'^ iraintn.i; troin enipkneis. ouisouumi; 
irajnini; m i^rdcr lo i^ci liaauna on sLUe L>i die-ari etiuipmeiii al [\w 
uoiK siu\ jnd .Utcss ((» mdusiiA iia!nin>: ^apabiliu 

llic pul^ik buJiici li>: vtvaiional CLiiuaruni nou |\ns |(>i uainiiii; m 
liic ».:assioom. and iias \o puulias^ e^jaipnieni used :n ihic uoikjiian.. 
i!ic nei ^i^-:s rnav m i be subsianiuliy ilitteient \b.kli ilk s.i-'k- .i^ in 
• \K ex'.epi ihat ihe purchase ai lancenuni ci^es ihe Mbi>t\i s\^u iii 
inon* conirol 



6. School Inslruclion. Willi Pxpcrieiue and 
Informal On-ihe-Joh Training 



Ihc emplo\ei pii»vkies pail-iimc emplo\nkiv. usnii; on ihe 

job iiainiiii;. m liv inoue upkal i^t I s nulusUA lor lol^s ihji hich 
Si hiiol i^raduaics i\pka'ly gel <a!beit .ii older a^cs* \o i omniiimeiiis 
are made lo iciain siudenis. biil cmpk^yis have an aLbaniai;e in 
sclciUni; luuiie cmploveCs 1 mplovers mainiam LonKiLt ^uih sjiool 
personnel (>ti ihe iLlikaiion iieeijs ihe\ believe siulK nis reijunc lo be 
elk\iive in ihc vvoikp!a«.c lYodiklkMi olKeis lo^i^ and einplo\eis can 
scIclI aiiioMi; sUkleni- toi m rmraii: lull lime c iuplou c s 



I he sciiool Is \^holl\ 
rcsp.iusible lor loimal 
iiisiriklion Scli(\ol ssMeiiis and 
emplovers iaiul emj^Kner 
ori;anizaiionsi work u^i;cihcr \o 
K leaie paiMime e\peiieik e 
opi-itMiumlics. lo ac LiMiiinodaie 
ihe iiines lor experience ihe 
SL hool pel u>d eoulil be 
exiendcd. iisiiii; summers 
addiiii; a ^eai oi exiendini; 
uork <oi" seliooh laiei m ihe 
afiernoon 

I h( St hoois ,iiul empUn c rs 
Wi>lk lo pun ide (ApelleUces 
lhai are subManiial. avoidiui; 
suaii;hi labiM in uiuleinaniliri; 
asNii;nuieiils 

lusiriicUi>n Is (.Icsii^ned lo lake 
.kb.niiace ol ilie expi neiu i 
elenu ni and s-Jku^l .iiid 
k inpio^i'i pc is.MuiiH m.ii:!i.im 
(.t>!mnunkaiion 



Raihei ihan snuciured iiaiiiini: 
ai the *Aoiksiie. sUklcnis i^^i 
upkal iMfOM7kil iiainmi:. 
expel ie!KC. liAOUls m dillerciU 
kinds ol jobs, .ind scho(>lini; in 
ihe c uiliue ol utMk 

{l.itt ol high school )uiikM> and 
luo-ihnds o\ high sc hool 
seniors n,n\ have pail lime |ohs 
Ihcsc- aie eoniplcicK 
Ulkooidiikdcd Uilh ihe school 
e\|")ciicnce .\ large s(.|kh>1- 
emp!o\ci cIKhi U(juid sluii 
manv o\ ihesc suidenis lo 
cooidmated piogianis 

.\ record uould be i reaied 
*.siah as WoiUink'^ diavMng on 

boih s^luu^l .lud U»Mk 
cAperk lU e 
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SCHOOLS 


SUPPORTING FEATURES 


7, Career/Occupational/lndusir)' 

Specific Magnet Schools/Programs 
j\ ct'nM'niuni oi ^.^^^u•^<.^^ in jii [[iuumin u'i h.»>> ul^.^^.l^lll^.*^ 
regarding a spcci(ic occupation \ lead in ihc design ol a school \or a 
school progranO They look upon ihe <^chool ^program'' a> a key 
source o\ cnir\- workers, and help u in a vaneiy oi \vay>. with 
equipnieni. loan of personnel, clc Pan-lime eniploymeni lor summer 

••mnlnviTn-ni ) cnnld hr nrtivuK'^d 


cippriMch. hui wnh leadership 
from employers, fiis ihc trend 
toward magnet schools, and 
more student choices withm the 
public sy>lem 


Rccjuires a flexible public school 
syi,iem. responM\e to employer 
judgment about curriculum and 
instruction met hod < 

A record would he created, 
such as \\ (.'•rklmk. \o take ic'' 
emplo\crs 


8, Any of the Above Articulated with a 
Two-Year Community College Program 






Requires all three panics — setondarv" schools, employer^, and 
community colleges — to collaborate m the design of j s\>tcm 
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